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FOREWORD 


As  this  catalogue  goes  to  press,  our  nation's  artists  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  are  under 
siege.  For  over  a  year  now,  powerful  divisive  elements  have  focused  their  considerable  resources  toward 
destroying  the  NEA  and  censoring  the  voice  of  American  art.  Their  well-funded  attacks  have  been  especially 
nasty,  not  to  mention  consciously  misleading.  Hardly  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

I  don't  think  it's  coincidental  that  such  attacks  are  coming  at  a  time  in  American  history  when  our  "minority" 
populations  are  becoming  the  demographic  majority  in  many  urban  areas.  To  some,  nothing  could  be  more 
threatening;  to  others,  nothing  could  be  more  beneficial  to  American  culture.  This  is  the  real  battle  line.  As  a 
people,  our  vitality  and  freshness  is  a  direct  result  of  our  ability  to  embrace  cultural  differences.  Exploiting 
differences  and  repressing  diversity  of  thought  cripples  our  national  consciousness  and  extinguishes  the 
uniquely  American  spark. 

The  African-American  artists  in  this  exhibition  are  by  no  means  strangers  to  such  issues.  They  have  all 
experienced  the  numbness  of  exclusion,  and  the  "artistic  apartheid"  they've  mentioned  in  conversations 
and  interviews  is  shamefully  real.  In  their  exhibitions,  collections,  and  sales,  American  museums,  art  centers, 
commercial  galleries,  and  corporations  have  continually  failed  to  adequately  represent  the  contributions 
these  artists  make  to  our  culture. 

And  yet,  things  seemed  to  be  improving  until  the  current  wave  of  bigotry  hit  fifteen  second  sound-bites  and 
photo-ops.  The  artists  in  this  exhibition,  and  many  more  like  them,  stand  to  suffer  the  most  in  such  a  climate. 

The  concept  of  Next  Generation  was  developed  four  years  ago.  We  went  to  the  "field,"  asking  artists,  curators, 
teachers,  and  critics  from  throughout  the  South  to  recommend  artists  for  the  exhibition.  Over  200  names 
were  submitted.  SECCA  then  invited  Dr  Lowery  Stokes  Sims,  associate  curator  of  20th  century  art  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  to  curate  Next  Generation. 

From  the  beginning,  the  project  was  intended  to  address  serious  concerns.  This  was  not  to  be  just  another 
group  show,  which  became  clearly  apparent  as  Dr  Sims  began  to  fine  tune  her  curatorial  selections.  In 
conjunction,  SECCA's  Director  of  Education  developed  a  three  month  long  series  of  interlocking  lectures, 
panels,  performances,  and  concerts  designed  to  advance  the  awareness  of  African-American  culture. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade  and  look  toward  the  coming  millennium,  there's  no  doubt  that  the  voice  of  this 
generation  of  black  artists  should  play  a  major  role  in  defining  how  we  see  the  world  and  how  the  world 
sees  America.  Taken  together,  the  strength,  dedication,  and  confidence  demonstrated  by  these  exceptional 
artists  generates  an  energy  that  cannot  be  denied.  The  work  has  POWER. 


Ted  Potter 
SECCA  Director 
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ON  NOTIONS  OF  THE  DECADE, 
AFRICAN-AMERICANS  AND  THE  ART  WORLD 


Decade-itis  is  a  fatal  disease  that  afflicts  self-appointed  seers  and  soothsayers,  particularly  in  our  con- 
temporary world.  The  audacity  with  which  we  presume  to  dismiss  the  past  in  one  clean  sweep  and  predict  the 
future  is  amusing,  particularly  given  the  legendary  fate  of  prophets.  We  approached  the  1980s  anticipating 
the  end  as  predicted  by  Nostradamus  or  at  least  the  advent  of  a  totalitarian  future  described  by  Aldous  Huxley 
The  end,  however,  did  not  come,  and  totalitarianism  is  being  overthrown  virtually  everywhere.  But  despite  a 
promising  end  to  the  decade,  the  realities  of  the  1980s  eclipsed  the  horrors  our  literary  sources  programmed 
us  to  expect.  AIDS,  environmental  malaise,  political  disequilibrium,  moral  and  ethical  challenges,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  truly  global  existence  in  lieu  of  petty  tribal  rivalry  are  far  greater  challenges  than  those  foreseen 
by  early  20th  century  seers. 

This  decade  is  positioned  as  the  interim  between  the  1980s  and  the  new  millennium.  It  may  prove  to  be 
a  useful  transition  period  in  the  long  run,  but  for  the  moment  it  is  quite  simply  a  largely  unaccounted  for  span 
of  time  during  which  anything  is  possible.  Curiously  there  have  been  no  sweeping  predictions  in  the  art  world. 
It  is  as  if  people  are  afraid  to  ask.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  financial  component  of  the  art  business  has  etched 
an  aura  of  unprecedented  self-consciousness  into  the  psyche  of  the  art  world.  Whether  we  pretend  to  remain 
aloof  or  seek  to  become  a  high  roller,  the  high  stakes  of  the  market  have  irrevocably  changed  the  way  we  do 
any  kind  of  transaction,  be  it  exhibition,  sale,  studio  visit,  auction,  or  publication.  In  this  light,  presenting  a 
group  of  African-American  artists  who  we  —  the  initial  nominators  and  I  —  feel  will  come  to  prominence  in  this 
decade  is  no  trivial  task.  Whether  it  will  result  in  substantial  changes  in  fortunes  for  these  individuals,  who 
have  as  a  group  fought  an  uphill  battle  during  the  last  200  years,  (and  particularly  the  last  two  decades  for  full 
participation  in  the  art  world)  remains  to  be  seen. 

I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  throughout  the  previous  decade  attempting  to  make  some  sense  of  things,  particularly 
how  and  where  women  and  so-called  "minority"  artists  fit  in.  At  the  outset  of  the  1980s  the  art  world  caught 
up  with  the  idea  of  accommodating  content  and  a  more  pluralistic  attitude.  Given  the  fact  that  these  had  been 
the  concerns  of  artists  of  color,  it  therefore  seemed  that  the  1980s  would  be  their  decade.  However,  there  is 
still  resistance  to  affording  these  individuals  full  recognition  within  the  definition  of  American  culture.  It  has 
been  hard  to  ignore  them  totally  however,  since  they  had  persevered  through  the  political  skirmishes  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  Some  tokenistic  gestures  were  made  to  include  these  artists  when  it  seemed  politically 
expedient.  Another  tactic  was  to  admit  these  forces  into  the  art  world  as  agents  of  a  deconstruction  of  American 
bourgeois  society  They  were  to  be  utilized  to  define  "difference,"  "the  other"  in  this  society,  relegated  to  a 
marginal  position  within  the  American  cultural  current.  But  this  intellectual  approach,  while  fashionable,  denied 
the  integral  role  that  peoples  of  color  have  played  in  the  definition  of  American  culture  and  society.  The  aesthetics 
of  African,  Asian,  Native  and  Latin  Americans  were  still  seen  as  outside  the  mainstream's  interest  —  a  posture 
that  also  denied  their  central  involvement  with  postmodernist  ideas.  This  occurred  at  the  same  time  that 
"appropriation"  accommodated  the  "borrowing"  of  "ethnic"  content  from  these  communities  to  feed  the  latest 
spiritual  and  creative  malaise  of  the  art  establishment.  The  end  result  is  a  debate  about  the  ultimate  definition 
of  American  culture  and  society  that  will  continue  into  the  1990s.  The  presence  of  African-American  artists 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  this  determination.  In  the  meanwhile  artistic  careers  continue  to  mature  regardless 
of  criticism,  the  market,  public  relations,  exhibitions,  and  collecting. 

The  African-American  artists  assembled  at  the  starting  line  in  1990  will  run  the  race  quite  differently  than 
their  colleagues  did  in  1960,  1970,  or  even  1980.  If  full  acceptance  in  the  art  world  remains  to  be  attained,  their 
presence  has  at  least  become  habitual.  It  is  difficult  for  people  to  claim  they  do  not  know  any  black  artists 
working  in  America  today  This  generation  also  enters  the  arena  with  an  awareness  of  the  nuances  and  impli- 


cations  of  politics  and  social  actions  on  the  progress  of  artistic  careers.  Tliey  also  recognize  how  such  decisions 
as  the  style  and  content  of  their  work,  the  exhibitions  they  choose  to  participate  in,  and  even  the  schools  they 
go  to  may  eventually  affect  their  fortunes.  Among  these  artists,  ideological  schisms  such  as  those  that  had 
existed  between  abstractionists  and  figurative  (i.e.  political)  artists  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  have  definitely  waned  — 
if  it  is  an  issue  at  all.  As  a  whole,  the  marriage  between  the  polemic  and  the  formal  is  resolved  in  this  work  in 
a  much  more  fluid  way.  A  tolerance,  even  a  preference,  for  a  multiplicity  of  stylistic  approaches  is  evident. 
Thematic  content  is  certainly  more  varied,  engaging  issues  such  as  world  politics,  black  self-image,  feminist 
issues,  black  heritage,  black  stereotypes,  and  folk  art.  These  artists  have  looked  to  older  contemporaries  such 
as  Robert  Colescott,  Roy  de  Carava,  Betye  Saar,  Al  Ljoving,  Howardena  Pindell,  and  John  Biggers,  who  have  all 
showed  the  way  to  a  more  versatile  approach  to  challenging  establishment  values,  and  celebrating 
sensibilities  more  grounded  in  the  African-American  experience.  The  work  includes  photography  painting, 
drawing,  sculpture,  mixed  media,  craft  media,  performance,  and  installation  —  a  more  parochial  mix  than  would 
have  been  admitted  to  a  comparable  exhibition  twenty  years  ago. 

Two  of  the  most  fascinating  artists  in  this  assembly  are  Tom  Miller  and  Beverly  Buchanan.  Miller  has 
invented  a  witty  synthesis  of  black  popular  imagery  and  kitsch  with  art  deco  design  for  his  furniture  pieces, 
coining  the  term  "Afro  deco"  to  describe  this  snappy  decorative  style  in  which  Aunt  Jemimas,  pink  flamingos, 
fruits,  birds,  palm  trees,  and  wildly  grinning  red  lips  and  white  teeth  form  some  of  the  pattern  motifs.  The  fact 
that  Miller  feels  comfortable  with  using  popular  and  stereotypical  depictions  of  African-Americans  indicates  the 
shift  that  has  taken  place  in  the  troubled  relationship  between  African-Americans  and  their  popular  imagery 
in  American  culture.  Miller's  affection  for  and  acceptance  of  these  images  are  distinctive  to  this  epoch  when 
African-Americans  not  only  can  admit  to  collecting  this  material,  but  also  have  begun  to  participate  in  its  analysis 
and  marketing. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  years  Miller  has  gradually  moved  from  two-dimensional  works  into  more  sculptural 
ones,  and  into  decorating  and  modifying  existing  furniture  pieces.  His  ambitions  rival  that  of  the  fanciest  ebeniste, 
and  the  pieces  in  this  exhibition  demonstrate  his  penchant  for  whimsical  form  and  disciplined  designs.  The 
improbable  rocking  chair  with  runners  in  the  shape  of  watermelon  sections,  into  which  large  grimacing  alligators 
form  the  side  braces,  is  a  good  example.  The  umbrella  which  tops  the  chair  is  decorated  with  red  tassels,  smiling 
red  lips,  and  gleaming  white  teeth  and  topped  with  a  redbeaked  blackbird.  A  stylish  room  screen  wriggles  with 
pink  clouds,  white  swans,  and  sinewy  palm  trees,  conjuring  some  campy  subtropical  paradise.  On  a  gate-legged 
table.  Miller  has  painted  a  pineapple  split  lengthwise  so  that  the  radiating  pattern  of  its  inside  can  be  seen  atop 
a  doily  The  top  of  the  table  is  also  decorated  with  red  blossoms;  and  below,  yellow  knobby  legs  are  accented 
with  red,  black  and  green  (colors  of  the  black  liberation  flag).  It  is  this  mixture  of  metaphors,  an  abrupt  disjunc- 
ture  of  customary  association  of  form  and  decoration,  that  gives  Miller's  work  its  distinctive  edge. 

For  nearly  a  decade  Beverly  Buchanan  molded  huge  cement  monoliths  that  evoked  Native  American  burial 
mounds  found  in  Georgia,  where  she  lives.  In  recent  years  she  has  found  a  new  idiom  in  the  shack  form.  These 
architectural  marvels  have  progressed  from  pedestal  works  to  full-scale  installations.  Their  inception  was 
inspired  by  the  artist's  encounter  with  the  domicile  built  by  Mary  Lou  Furcron  from  tree  branches  and  found 
items.  Writing  about  so-called  "vernacular  architecture;'  Bernard  Rudofsky  advised,  "Above  all  it  is  the  humaneness 
of  this  architecture  that  ought  to  bring  forth  some  response  in  usl'i  Buchanan  captures  this  in  her  savvy 
mimicry  of  the  accumulative  impulse  of  these  structures,  defying  our  taste  for  finish,  grandeur,  and  planar 
alignment.  Each  shack  has  its  own  personality  —  mementos  of  the  individual  people  and  places  Buchanan  has 
encountered  as  she  traveled  the  byroads  of  Georgia:  Elberton,  Bogart,  Barnesville,  Lillington,  and  Cameron, 
South  Carolina.  Each  structure  is  a  testament  to  rugged  individuality  and  a  sense  of  survival. 

The  spectre  of  African  art  is  inevitably  confronted  by  all  African-American  artists  seeking  their  individual 
idioms.  In  the  work  of  Terry  Adkins,  Winnie  Owens-Hart,  and  Arlene  Burke-Morgan,  African  art  is  not  expressed 
as  a  literal  translation  of  traditional  styles,  but  rather  as  evocations  of  its  forms  and  energies.  Burke-Morgan's 
clay  presences  seem  to  have  come  out  of  some  primordial  heap,  some  archaeological  stash  —  like  the  bulbous 
deities  of  the  ancient  Sherbro  people  found  by  subsequent  inhabitants  in  the  rice  fields  of  Liberia.  Their  simplicity 
and  monolithic  character  add  to  the  sense  of  mystery  about  these  figures,  which  stand  mute  like  a  dormant 
race.  Winnie  Owens-Hart's  masks  update  their  African  prototypes  from  media  of  communication  with  higher 


entities,  or  signifiers  of  civic  power,  to  purveyors  of  a  troubled  history.  Life  is  a  Beach  . . .  Howard  Beacli  features 
a  masked  face  contorted  in  anguish,  while  atop  its  head  a  young  black  man  flees  the  taxi  chasing  him.  7a/<e  /  - 
Karma  Series  shows  silhouetted  entities  representing  cosmic  energy,  emerging  from  a  colossal  head  whose 
mouth  is  open  in  a  trance-like  expression.  In  We  Wear  tiie  Masl<  the  heads  and  hands  mime  a  range  of  reactions 
to  life's  travails.  Terry  Adkins's  exquisitely  simple  geometric  forms  remind  us  of  shields,  figures,  utensils,  even 
musical  instruments  —  an  appropriate  association  given  the  artist's  involvement  in  musical  performances.  The 
subtle  modulation  of  the  color  focuses  our  attention  on  the  purity  and  resonance  of  the  form  themselves. 
Adkins's  work  evidences  a  continuity  within  the  Western  tradition  of  artists  such  as  Constantin  Brancusi,  Jean  Arp, 
and  Tony  Smith. 

Popular  culture,  advertising,  and  media  have  merged  with  the  pretensions  of  high  art  in  an  unprecedented 
way  over  the  last  two  decades.  The  results  of  this  are  exemplified  in  the  work  of  A!  Carter,  Tarleton  Blackwell 
and  Michael  Jones.  Carter  and  Blackwell  combine  wildly  disparate  images  that  convey  a  sense  of  the  content 
rather  than  a  literal  dissertation.  In  /  Made  a  Step,  Carter  hearkens  to  the  celestial  aspirations  spoken  of  in 
spirituals.  But  the  symbol  for  the  achievement  of  such  social  and  economic  progress  is  translated  into  a  wildly 
futuristic  construction  that  seems  to  be  erecting  itself  in  space  willy-nilly.  At  the  right  a  painted  violin  and  a 
black  woman,  gesturing  to  hold  us  at  bay,  add  to  the  mystery  of  this  work.  Tarleton  Blackwell's  Hog  Series  is 
an  extended  dialogue  about  people  and  pigs.  George  Orwell's  Animal  Farm  textualized  this  allegory  and 
culminated  in  a  metamorphosis  of  the  animals  so  that  no  difference  could  be  discerned  between  them  and 
humans.  Blackwell  suggests  a  more  karmic  connection  between  the  two,  offering  in  his  Hog  Series  paintings  a 
pungent  social  dissertation  on  food  and  the  poor  and  disenfranchised  in  this  society.  In  Hog  Series  XVI  and  VII 
the  Warner  Brothers  cartoon  character  Porky  Pig  appears  in  a  Piggly-Wiggly  cap.  This  fast-food  convenience 
mode  clashes  with  transmutations  of  high  art  such  as  the  muppet  character  Miss  Piggy  as  the  Mona  Lisa  and 
the  Infanta  Margarita's  porcine  attendant  in  the  takeoff  of  Velasquez's  Las  Meninas  in  Hog  Series  II.  Stuffed  hog 
heads  are  served  up  on  a  platter,  and  a  dismembered  carcass  hangs  ominously  over  the  head  of  a  young 
black  girl  in  Hog  Series  XVI.  There  is  a  queasy  sense  of  raw  carnage  and  consumptive  excess  that  builds  as  we 
view  these  works  as  a  group.  In  one  of  the  artist's  more  monumental  compositions.  Hog  Series  XXXIII,  pigs  who 
look  like  they  come  straight  out  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales  cavort  through  their  drama  with  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,  while, 
incongruously,  children  and  adults  move  about  the  composition  minding  their  business.  We  also  see  a  cauldron 
being  prepared  by  the  attendant  pig  for  the  eventual  demise  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  —  representing  threatening 
elements  in  our  society  —  in  Hog  Series  I. 

Michael  Jones's  assemblage  of  images  and  symbols  from  diverse  religious,  artistic,  and  occult  sources  in 
Across  the  Universe  and  Back  in  the  Blink  of  an  Eye  read  like  they  come  from  the  movie  2010.  An  hourglass, 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mickey  Mouse,  a  pendulum,  a  statue  of  a  female  nude,  and  a  bird  float  in  between 
the  artist's  self-portrait  and  the  cornice  of  a  mysterious  building.  In  Friend  to  Small  Animals  Everywhere,  we 
see  the  artist  dressed  in  uniform  and  flanked  by  various  out-of-scale  animals.  He  holds  out  both  hands  toward 
us  forming  a  triangle  with  the  two  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  each  hand.  Inside  this  configuration  shimmers 
a  yellow  triangle.  Jones's  technical  precision  and  the  dream-like  quality  of  his  work  continue  the  tradition  of 
romanticism  found  in  the  work  of  Charles  White,  Abdul  Aziz,  and  the  AfriCobra  artists,  who  dreamed  of  a  black 
Eden  populated  by  tall,  well-built,  proud  black  people  —  a  new  race  for  a  new  time. 

Martha  Jackson-Jarvis  once  wrote  that  her  work  was  about  "reconstructed  vehicles  of  communication, 
conduits,  through  which  forces  flow  . . .  [they  are]  . . .  cumulative  objects  reflective  of  many  sources  — 
documented  and  empowered  as  a  part  of  the  whole  .  .  [they]  relate  to  the  basic  cycle  of  life  and  death."^ 
Jackson-Jarvis's  installations  and  wall  pieces  are  composed  of  broken  pieces  of  crockery,  which  hearken 
back  to  the  broken  pottery  laid  on  black  graves  in  part  of  the  South  to  symbolize  the  break  with  this  life  and 
the  entrance  into  the  next.  There  is  a  ritualistic  aspect  to  Jackson-Jarvis's  systematic  breakage,  assemblage, 
and  then  breakdown  again  with  each  installation.  The  individual  bits  of  tile,  clay,  and  other  materials  are 
progressively  imbued  with  different  energies  as  they  are  assembled  and  reassembled  in  each  site-specific 
installation.  Arnold  Rubin  reports  a  parallel  concept  in  African  Art:  "...  the  Dogon  traditions  . . .  support  the 
principle  . . .  that  certain  forms  and  materials  brought  into  conjunction  and  activated  through  appropriate 


Winnie  R.  Owens-Hart 
Take  1-Karma  Series 
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procedures  have  the  capacity  to  organize  and  concentrate  energy.  Such  energy  may  be  channeled  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  particular  objectives  —  improved  health,  economic  gain  of  social  advancement."^ 

Such  energetic  convergences  can  also  be  found  in  the  work  of  Lonnie  Holley,  Jesse  Lott  and  Hawkins  Bolden. 
These  artists  approach  the  assemblage  of  found  objects  from  a  more  anecdotal  impulse.  Holley's  poetic  bent 
is  best  seen  in  The  Music  Lives  After  the  Instruments  Is  Destroyed.  A  mangled  guitar  and  section  of  a  flute 
or  clarinet  are  intertwined  with  a  tree  branch  along  with  profiles  of  spectral  musicians  bent  into  wire.  Holley 
challenges  us  with  the  riddle  of  whether  sound  and  music  can  exist  without  an  instrument,  without  a  listener 
The  Spirit  of  Man  by  the  Chicl<en  House  Door  looks  like  a  confessional  booth  and  screen,  and  along  with 
Chains  of  a  Dummy's  Body,  resonates  with  spectral  human  figures.  Jesse  Lott's  figures,  created  from  webs 
of  wire  combined  with  metal  and  glass,  achieve  an  equally  compelling  presence  with  their  assertive  stances. 
Mask-like  elements  convey  facial  character,  and  the  figures  are  frequently  crowned  by  hats  which  speak 
directly  to  the  personality  and  station  of  the  figures.  Shamed  Faced  Woman  shows  a  more  intimate  side  to 
Lott's  work.  It  is  an  exquisite  work,  jewel-like  in  its  fastidiousness,  that  seductively  lures  the  viewer  into  the 
experience  of  its  intimate  scale. 

Hawkins  Bolden,  blind  since  the  age  of  seven,  surmises  the  complete  essence  of  his  figures  through  his 
sense  of  touch.  He  sees  by  means  of  textures,  which  "...  pass  through  his  fingers,  as  he  works  in  his  garden 
or  underneath  his  house  . .  inverted  pierced  vessels,  inverted  limbs  and  branches,  and  many  other  sources 
marvelously  flow  together  in  his  fluid  improvisations.'"*  One  can't  help  but  marvel  at  the  parallels  between  this 
work  and  the  occult  apparitions  of  Jim  Dine,  whose  self-portrait  was  symbolized  in  diagrams  of  his  housecoat 
during  the  1960s.  Figures  like  the  one  with  the  construction  helmet  mounted  on  a  stake,  on  which  a  horizontal 
metal  sheet  is  nailed  and  two  tin  cans  suspended,  are  used  to  guard  his  garden.  Other  persona  depend  on 
boots  or  stuffed  pants  to  achieve  a  similar  evocation.  While  Bolden  and  Holley  work  directly  from  their  private 
obsessions  as  folk  artists,  Greg  Henry  acknowledges  this  impulse  in  his  sculptures  and  paintings.  His  cryptic 
imagery  features  large,  flat  shapes  that  have  the  same  whimsical  yet  macabre  quality  found  in  the  work  of 
the  late  black  folk  artist  Bill  Traylor  Limp  chickens,  cauldrons,  animals  lying  down  with  their  feet  up  —  apparently 
deceased  —  a  fowl  perched  on  the  rim  of  the  basin  —  fill  the  spaces  of  the  paper  like  iconic  emblems  of  a 
secret  society. 

Joyce  Scott's  work  has  emerged  from  an  extended  autodialogue  about  body  language,  body  type,  and 
self-image.  Her  beaded  sculptures  presented  in  this  exhibition  can  only  be  fully  comprehended  in  the  context 
of  her  performance  work  over  the  last  decade.  In  association  with  actress  Kay  Lawal  she  has  toured  as  the 
Thunder  Thigh  Review,  a  constantly  evolving  series  of  vignettes  about  being  overweight,  black,  and  female  in 
this  society.  Scott's  inimitable  humor  and  sense  of  the  absurd  consistently  imbue  all  her  work  with  an  elec- 
trifying clarity  and  savvy.  The  sculptural  works  demonstrate  her  unchallenged  mastery  of  beading,  as  well 
as  her  ability  to  give  visual  form  to  political  concepts.  Scott  reminds  us  of  the  dispensability  of  black  women 
in  this  society  in  Nanny  Now,  Nigger  Later  Ancha  Melon  is  part  of  a  series  whose  subject  matter  and  titles 
play  on  a  pun  involved  with  watermelons  —  a  fruit  that  has  had  many  and  myriad  associations  with  black 
people.  We  see  a  smiling  Aunt  Jemima  —  here  with  a  melon  head  —  holding  a  melon  sprout  in  a  bowl.  Scarecrow 
Knows  Who  Won  the  West  is  an  elaborate  multi-referential  work  that  betrays  the  influence  of  the  Santos  — 
Spanish  Catholic  religious  statuary  from  the  southwestern  United  States.  A  skeleton  —  the  penultimate  memento 
mori  (here  perhaps  representing  the  white  race)  —  attempts  to  strangle  a  Native  American,  while  a  black  man 
hangs  crucified  nearby. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s  African-American  artists  engaged  in  lively  and  at  times  acrimonious  debates 
over  the  appropriate  stylistic  mode  to  express  the  struggle  for  self-determination,  self-identity,  and  parity  that 
was  carried  on  by  the  African-American  community  at  large.  Artists  who  worked  in  a  figurative  style  and  con- 
sidered political  content  in  their  art  were  characterized  as  "blackstream."  Abstractionists  were  considered 
"mainstream."  The  seriousness  of  this  dichotomy  was  exacerbated  by  the  art  establishment's  exclusive 
promotion  of  color-field  painting  and  minimalism.  Even  pop  art  was  cast  in  neutral  terms  so  that  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  evident  imagery  was  forthrightly  suppressed?  African-American  abstractionists  then  tended 
to  jealously  guard  any  tenuous  association  with  the  art  world  power  structure.  They  also  argued  against  any 
single  option  for  the  African-American  artist,  but  in  the  end  were  taken  to  task  both  by  figurative  political  artists 


and  the  art  establishment  for  not  being  "black  enough."  Toward  the  end  of  the  1970s,  as  the  urgency  of  the 
black  struggle  for  enfranchisement  shifted  into  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  any  gains  realized,  black  content 
became  more  complex  in  its  polemical  approach,  and  abstraction  took  on  a  more  associate  content. 


Clarence  Morgan,  John  Scott  and  Denise  Ward-Brown  demonstrate  the  very  individual  approaches  to 
abstraction  that  can  be  observed  in  the  work  of  the  new  generation  of  African-American  artists.  Scott's  elegant 
sculptural  forms  have  a  linear  character  The  works  here  are  more  stately  than  earlier  compositions,  which  were 
full  of  allusions  to  enchanted  hybrid  forms  like  the  magician's  staff  that  turns  into  a  snake  when  thrown  onto 
the  ground,  or  schematized  canoes  given  life  through  the  representation  of  a  series  of  undulating  paddle  forms. 
The  elegant,  delicately  colored  rods  have  "internal"  patterns  which  remind  us  of  musical  notation  and  would 
certainly  be  capable  of  creating  melodic  sounds  when  moved  through  the  air  In  a  more  extended  wall  piece, 
Zydeco,  the  repetitive  units  hug  the  wall  in  an  extended  rhythmic  pattern  that  mimics  the  music  of  black 
Louisiana.  Denise  Ward-Brown  combines  sections  of  found  wood  details  and  creates  spunky  wall  sculpture 


that  features  a  skillful  interplay  between  the  actual  three  dimensions  of  these  sections  and  the  illusionary        ciarence  Morgan 

^    ^  ...    The  Power  of  InfiL 

effects  of  cast  shadows.  While  the  geometric  character  of  this  work  would  place  it  within  the  continuity  of 
constructivist  aesthetics,  its  whimsical  nature  is  a  departure  from  the  rigorous  strictures  of  constructivism, 
and  relates  more  to  the  patternistic  and  decorative  trends  which  evolved  out  of  minimalism  and  serial  imagery 
during  the  early  1970s.  Ward-Brown  miters  edges,  and  abuts  forms  incongruously  next  to  one  another  so  that 
the  visual  relationship  between  them  is  constantly  changing.  In  contrast  to  the  more  geometric  forms  of  Scott 
and  Ward-Brown,  Clarence  Morgan's  work  is  dominated  by  huge,  pulsating  biomorphic  forms.  Having  abandoned 
a  more  intimate  manuscript  scale  a  few  years  ago,  Morgan  now  works  on  a  scale  which  allows  the  shapes  to 
bob  and  weave  within  a  richly  mottled  environment.  The  titles  of  the  works  seem  to  have  a  particularly  apt 
relationship  to  the  imagery.  At  times  ironic,  they  resonate  off  of  the  visual  experience  of  the  forms,  describing 
the  anthropomorphic  equivalent  for  the  social  interactions  presented  in  each  composition.  The  bean-shaped 
yellow  form  in  The  Power  of  Influence  seems  to  incline  toward  the  winsome  red  one  whose  curves  approximate 
a  female  form,  partially  hidden  by  an  olive  green  curtain.  Re-experience  of  Gender  presents  seminal  imagery, 
at  the  core  of  which  is  a  pod  case  and  inside  what  looks  like  two  co-mingled  bodies,  and  these  in  turn  lie  within 
an  embryotic  sac. 

African-American  artists  have  become  increasingly  involved  with  video  installation  and  environmental  work 
over  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Most  artists  working  in  these  mediums  start  in  other  disciplines.  Eventually 
reaching  the  technical  and  emotional  limits  of  their  genre,  they  look  to  video,  installation  and  environmental 
work  to  extend  their  artistic  explorations.  This  is  the  case  with  Ed  Love,  who  is  known  primarily  as  a  sculptor 
The  installation  included  in  this  exhibition.  Signs:  Maximum  Security  Series,  assembles  several  sculptural 
components  into  a  visceral  experience  of  great  impact.  While  we  bask  in  the  sensation  of  the  whole,  we  can 
also  experience  each  element  as  a  complete  statement.  The  dehumanizing  aspect  of  the  prison  experience 
in  America  is  the  subject  of  this  installation.  Anonymous  black  silhouettes  surround  three-dimensional  sculptural 
elements  that  represent  a  hanging  gallows,  a  wildly  gesticulating  stick  figure,  and  large  abstract  assemblages 
that  resemble  artillery.  In  an  earlier  incarnation  of  this  subject,  Love  placed  life-sized  figures  on  the  floor,  which 
looked  like  disinterred  bodies  from  a  mass  grave,  but  in  fact  recalled  the  image  of  prisoners  surrendering  after 
the  1971  uprising  at  Attica  Prison  in  New  York  State.  That  African-American  males  comprise  a  disproportionate 
ratio  of  the  prison  population  in  this  country  contexturizes  this  powerful  installation. 

Pat  Ward  Williams  situates  her  photographic  work  within  sculptural  and  room  formats  that  intensify  our 
experience  of  the  imagery  in  a  dramatic  way.  Subjects  such  as  lynchings,  the  drama  of  family  biography,  and 
the  existence  of  black  people  as  visual  icons  in  this  society  are  no  longer  mere  souvenirs,  like  snapshots  from 
a  family  album,  or  reportage  in  a  newspaper  In  this  exhibition,  Williams  chronicles  the  conflagration  of  a  black 
neighborhood  when  MOVE,  a  black  determinist  group,  was  confronted  by  the  police  in  Philadelphia.  Our  involve- 
ment with  the  images  is  heightened  by  the  sound  which  seems  to  engulf  us,  and  Williams  bombards  us  with 
copious  text  that  becomes  more  and  more  obsessive.  We  thus  become  so  involved  in  the  visual  experience  of 
the  event  or  the  mood  of  the  piece  that  the  episode  becomes  an  immediate  and  personal  experience. 

Photographers  Ron  Lee  and  Onajide  Shabaka  manifest  a  strong  surrealist  bent  in  their  work.  Lee  is 
represented  by  work  in  three  distinct  veins  that  he  has  been  pursuing  more  recently.  A  project  to  photograph 
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Ron  Lee 

Lil  Friedlander:  Photographer 


fellow  artists  in  Georgia  has  resulted  in  memorable  images,  such  as  Lil  Friedlander:  Photographer,  which  focus 
on  the  character  of  the  individuals  situated  within  a  format  that  shows  them  at  rest,  pursuing  other  interests 
rather  than  the  expected  artist-at-work  pose.  A  group  of  portraits  of  visiting  Chinese  artisans  are  particularly 
animated  by  the  charm  of  these  individuals  as  they  face  Lee's  camera.  A  third  group,  including  Parking  Space 
and  Free  as  the  Wind,  demonstrate  a  skillful  manipulation  of  print  texture  and  tonal  contrast  to  achieve  com- 
positions that  are  at  once  eerie  and  inviting.  Parking  Space  plays  on  the  disparate  scale  of  the  toy  car  set  in  a 
full-sized  parking  lot,  while  Free  shows  a  wonderfully  eccentric  structure  set  in  the  wind.  We  see  a  comparable 
surreal  manipulation  in  Shabaka's  work.  In  the  selection  here  we  see  his  poetic  and  evocative  use  of  composite 
negatives.  In  two  photographs,  Untitled  (Apartment)  and  Untitled  (Doorway).  Shabaka  inserts  discontinuous 
vistas  into  architectural  elements,  thus  transporting  us  to  displaced  and  unexpected  vistas  that  may  exist  in 
the  world  as  easily  as  in  our  minds.  Four  Major  Odus  (oflfa)  presents  six  distinct  elements  that  refer  to  the 
artist's  visualization  of  the  Ifa,  the  divination  power  of  the  Yoruba  religion.  The  To  Nourish  Others,  To  Nourish 
Ourselves  assembles  a  photograph  of  an  African  in  regalia,  an  x-ray  of  a  skull,  and  a  negative  of  a  hand  with 
a  detail  of  an  architectural  element  in  an  image  whose  impact  is  predicated  on  the  artful  organization  of 
these  elements. 

In  pursuit  of  their  individual  expression  within  the  art  world,  African-American  artists  cut  across  many 
strata  and  classes  in  their  own  community  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large.  The  acknowledgment  of  relationships 
between  professional  and  so-called  folk  artists  signal  a  willingness  to  integrate  the  clarity  of  intention  and 
integrity  of  African-American  traditions  with  clearly  defined  professional  goals.  The  artists  included  here  are 
by  no  means  all  of  the  artists  who  will  make  their  presence  known  in  the  1990s.  But  I  think  that  as  a  group  they 
represent  the  variety  and  richness  that  will  characterize  the  African-American  presence  in  the  art  world.  What 
should  be  clear  is  that  blatant  stereotyping  or  group  labeling  will  become  more  difficult.  These  artists  have 
claimed  a  wide-range  of  artistic  options  for  themselves  and  will  not  be  hemmed  in  by  the  limitations  of  the  art 
world  in  dealing  with  them.  We  would  do  well  to  be  mindful  of  this  fact.  And  if  we  are  successful,  with  any  luck 
we  will  not  have  to  do  this  kind  of  exhibition  in  the  year  2000. 


Lowery  S.  Sims 
January,  1990 


Lowery  Sims  is  guest  curator  for  Next  Generation:  Southern  Black  Aesthetic  and  is  Associate  Curator  of  20tti  Century  Art  at  the 
IVIetropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  New  York. 
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1.  Rudofsky,  Bernard.  Architecture  Without  Architects.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co.  1964,  preface  (unpaginated). 

2.  Art  Asa  Verb.  Essays  by  Leslie  King-Hammond  and  Lowery  S.  Sims.  Baltimore:  Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  statement  by 
Martha  Jackson-Jarvis  (unpaginated). 

3.  African  Accumulative  Sculpture:  Power  and  Display.  Essay  by  Arnold  Rubin.  New  York:  The  Pace  Gallery,  1974,  p.  10. 

4.  Thompson,  Robert  Farris,  "The  Circle  and  the  Branch:  Renascent  Kongo-American  Art,"  Another  Face  of  the  Diamond:  Pathways 
Through  the  Black  Atlantic  South.  New  York:  INTAR  Latin  American  Gallery.  1989,  p.  45. 

5.  This  did  begin  to  change  somewhat  in  the  late  1960s  when  establishment  artists  became  more  involved  in  anti-war  activities 
against  the  military/industrial  complex,  specifically  as  it  was  represented  on  the  boards  of  major  museums  throughout  this  country. 
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THE  TRIPLE  NEGATION  OF  COLORED  WOMEN  ARTISTS' 


These  are  interesting  times  in  which  to  be  a  colored  woman  artist  (henceforth  a  CWA).  Forces  of  censorship 
and  repression  in  this  country  are  gathering  steam  and  conviction  as  those  same  forces  in  other  countries  are 
being  overturned  or  undermined.  No  one  should  be  surprised  at  these  inverse  parallel  developments.  Sociologists 
know  that  groups  tend  to  increase  the  internal  pressures  toward  conformity  and  homogeneity  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  identities  against  external  pressures  forcing  dissolution  into  a  larger  whole.  And  just  as  American 
society  is  now  imposing  a  Euroethnic,  Christian,  heterosexual  male  ethos  on  all  of  us  in  order  to  maintain  a 
uniquely  American  identity  against  the  incursion  of  other,  emerging  democracies  in  Russia  and  Central  Europe, 
similarly  the  art  world  is  reasserting  a  Euroethnic,  heterosexual  male  aesthetic  on  all  of  us  in  order  to  resist 
the  incursion  of  gays,  coloreds,  and  practitioners  of  outlaw  sexuality  into  its  inner  sanctum?  In  particular,  I  will 
argue  that  the  ideology  of  postmodernism  functions  to  repress  and  exclude  CWAs  from  the  art-historical  canon 
of  the  Euroethnic  mainstream.  Correctly  perceiving  the  artifacts  produced  by  CWAs  as  competitors  for  truth 
and  a  threat  to  the  cultural  homogeneity  of  the  Euroethnic  tradition,  it  denies  those  artifacts  their  rightful  status 
as  innovations  relative  to  that  tradition  through  ad  hoc  disclaimers  of  the  validity  of  concepts  such  as  "truth" 
and  "innovation." 

Item,  1982:  NEA  funding  for  the  Washington  Women's  Art  Center  ceases  after  congressional  protest  over 
their  Erotic  Art  Show.  Item,  1983:  Rosalind  Krauss  explains  to  her  fellow  symposiasts  at  the  NEA  Art  Criticism 
Symposium  that  she  doubts  that  there  is  any  unrecognized  African-American  art  of  quality  because  if  it  doesn't 
bring  itself  to  her  attention,  it  probably  doesn't  exist.  Item,  as  of  this  writing:  No  CWA  is  invited  to  show  in  any 
Whitney  Biennial,  ever  Item,  1987:  Donald  Kuspit  publishes  in  his  vanity  journal  a  seven-page  essay  devoted  to 
the  thesis  that  my  writing  is  a  symptom  of  mental  illness  and  my  work  is  not  worth  discussing?  Item,  1988:  an 
unusally  strong  group  show  of  the  work  of  colored  women  artists  opens  at  the  INTAR  Gallery  in  Manhattan  and 
receives  no  attention  from  the  local  Euroethnic  press,  with  the  exception  of  Arlene  Raven's  intelligent  review 
in  the  Village  Voiced  Item,  1989:  Christina  Orr-Cahall  cancels  a  retrospective  of  the  photography  of  Robert 
Mapplethorpe  at  The  Corcoran  Gallery.  Item,  1989:  Jesse  Helms  protests  public  funding  of  Andres  Serrano's 
work  by  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art's  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts.  Item,  1989:  Roberta  Smith 
explains  to  film  interviewer  Terry  McCoy  that  the  real  problem  with  the  art  of  African-Americans  is  that  it  just 
isn't  any  good,  that  it  would  be  in  mainstream  galleries  if  it  were,  that  she's  been  up  to  The  Studio  Museum  in 
Harlem  a  couple  of  times  and  hasn't  seen  anything  worthwhile,  that  it's  all  too  derivative,  etc?  Item,  1990: 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  withdraws  funding  from  an  exhibition  catalogue  about  AIDS  at  Artists' 
Space.  Item,  1990:  Hilton  Kramer  devotes  two  essays  in  the  New  York  Observerto  protesting  the  current  interest 
in  issues  of  race  and  gender  that,  he  claims,  leave  quality  by  the  wayside? 

In  a  more  intellectually  sophisticated  environment,  these  howlers  would  be  accorded  exactly  the  weight  they 
deserve,  i.e.  none.  In  this  decade's  art  world  —  as  we  can  see,  a  world  not  exactly  overpopulated  by  mental 
giants^  they  are  dangerously  repressive  in  effect.  Instead  of  being  recognized  and  ridiculed  for  what  they  are, 
namely  obscene  theatrical  gestures  without  redeeming  social  content,  they  legitimate  and  encourage  further 
such  obscenities  among  those  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  them,  and  intimidate  the  naturally  docile  into  self- 
censorship.  We  can  expect  these  repressive  measures  to  increase  in  number  severity  and  ugliness  as  those 
relegated  to  the  margins  succeed  in  greater  numbers  in  gaining  access  to  unjustly  withheld  social  and  economic 
advantages  within  the  mainstream  Euroethnic  art  world? 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  CWAs  recently  have  begun  to  receive  some  modest  measure 
of  attention  from  the  Euroethnic  art  world.  We  have  been  invited  to  show  in  previously  all-Euroethnic  group 
exhibitions,  galleries,  or  museums;  and  we  have  received  some  critical  attention  for  work  that  for  decades  was 
largely  passed  over  in  silence,  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  No  protest  against  the  de  facto  censorship  of  CWAs 
has  ever  been  mounted  of  the  sort  that  has  rightly  greeted  the  recent  attempted  censorship  of  the  work  of 
male  artists  Robert  Mapplethorpe,  Andres  Serrano,  or  David  Wojnarowicz.  Until  very  recently,  CWAs  were  ignored 
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as  a  matter  of  course?  In  the  last  few  years,  CWAs  have  begun  to  exist  in  the  consciousness  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive, intellectually-oriented  circles  of  the  Euroethnic  art  world. 

Certain  factors  can  be  cited  to  explain  the  recent  visibility  of  CWAs.  In  1987,  without  fanfare  and  at  considerable 
professional  risk  to  himself,  Michael  Brenson  began  to  review  the  work  of  African-American  artists  in  The  New 
York  Times  on  a  regular  basis.  The  appearance  of  these  reviews,  backed  by  Brenson's  authority  and  that  of 
The  New  York  Times,  effected  a  profound  change  in  the  conventions  of  Euroethnic  art  writing.  By  approaching 
African-American  art  with  the  same  attention,  respect,  and  critical  standards  he  applied  to  Euroethnic  art, 
Brenson  singlehandedly  exposed  the  tacit  racism  of  ignoring  African-American  art  that  had  prevailed  among 
virtually  all  other  Euroethnic  art  criticsJ°  The  same  year,  Howardena  Pindell  compiled  and  published  "Art  World 
Racism:  A  Documentation,"  which  was  excerpted  for  broader  art  world  consumption  in  the  New  Art  Examiner 
in  1989.11  This  work  documented  the  hard  statistics  of  African-American  exclusion  from  Euroethnic  galleries, 
museums,  and  publications  for  all  to  see.  The  statistics  were  so  incriminating  and  inexcusable  that  they  effectively 
foreclosed  further  disingenuity  or  rationalization  of  practices  now  clearly  identifiable  as  racist.  Both  of  these 
efforts  have  sparked  energetic  and  conscientious  attempts  at  reparation  in  many  quarters.^^  Because  racism  and 
sexism  often  go  together,  amelioration  of  both  together  can  be  achieved  by  showcasing  the  work  of  CWAs. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  recent  development,  but  I  am  also  suspicious  of  its  long-term  significance.  It 
coincides  too  neatly  with  an  interest  in  difference  and  otherness  in  other  fields  such  as  comparative  literature, 
history,  and  anthropology  in  which  the  main  subject  of  investigation  is  the  person,  not  the  artifact.  Euroethnic 
preoccupation  with  these  issues  in  the  art  world  forces  a  level  of  social  and  political  self-criticism  and  scrutiny 
of  entrenched  conventions  of  aesthetic  evaluation  that  is  altogether  salutary,  and  needed.  But  the  object  of 
preoccupation  defined  by  these  issues  is  not  the  artifact  but  rather  its  producer  as  "other"  Not  the  work  of 
art,  but  rather  the  artist  often  provides  the  content  and  themes  of  interviews,  photo  images,  conferences,  and 
critical  essays.  This  means  substituting  social  relations  for  works  of  art  as  an  object  of  investigation.  And  in 
an  arena  as  ill-equipped  to  investigate  social  relations  as  the  art  world,  this  means  imposing  only  slightly  more 
sophisticated  racial  and  gender  stereotypes  rather  than  looking  at  art. 

For  example,  a  CWA  who  expresses  political  anger  or  who  protests  political  injustice  in  her  work  may  be 
depicted  as  hostile  or  aggressive;  or  a  CWA  who  deals  with  gender  and  sexuality  in  her  work  may  be  represented 
as  seductive  or  manipulative.  Or  a  CWA  who  chooses  to  do  her  work  rather  than  cultivate  political  connections 
within  the  art  world  may  be  seen  as  exotic  or  enigmatic.  These  are  all  familiar  ways  of  stereotyping  the  African- 
American  "other"  When  the  art  itself  stymies  the  imposition  of  such  stereotypes,  the  Euroethnic  viewer  is 
confronted  with  a  choice:  either  to  explore  the  singular  significance  of  the  art  itself  —  which  naturally  requires 
a  concerted  effort  of  discernment  and  will  for  most  Euroethnics;  or  to  impose  those  tired  stereotypes  on  the 
artist  instead.  For  two-cylinder  intellects,  the  latter  alternative  is  the  most  popularP 

Of  course  this  tendency  to  focus  on  the  artist  at  the  expense  of  the  work  may  be  explained  differently,  as 
a  reflexive  by-product  of  a  self-protective,  general  reaction  to  most  mainstream  contemporary  Euroethnic  art, 
which  compels  its  viewers  to  focus  on  the  artist  out  of  sheer  desperation,  because  the  art  itself  is  so  boring.  But 
for  CWAs,  the  focus  on  the  person  rather  than  the  art  is  particularly  troublesome,  first,  because  it  turns  the 
artist  into  little  more  than  a  cryptic,  exotic  object  that  provides  the  occasion  for  Euroethnic  self-analysis.  I  am, 
after  all,  not  an  "other"  to  myself;  that  is  a  category  imposed  on  me  by  Euroethnics  who  purport  to  refer  to 
me  but  in  fact  denote  their  own  psychosociological  constructs.  If  I  choose  to  explore  those  constructs  in  my 
work,  I  am  investigating  Euroethnic  psychosociology  not  myself;  which  merely  compounds  the  blunder  of 
withdrawing  the  focus  from  the  work  and  turning  it  instead  onto  me.  This  is  the  blunder  of  a  bad  conscience  that 
seeks  to  deflect  self-scrutiny,  by  redirecting  it  onto  the  artist,  at  the  expense  of  full  attention  to  the  sociocultural 
meaning  of  that  artist's  chosen  form  of  self-expression,  namely  art.  This  tack,  of  changing  the  subject,  is  just 
another  way  to  silence  those  for  whom  artistic  censorship  has  been  a  way  of  life.  Euroethnics  who  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  forms  of  self-expression  of  artists  from  a  different  culture  do  not  dwell  intellectually  on  the  other- 
ness of  the  artists  for  long.  They  get  to  work  doing  the  necessary  research  into  that  culture,  and  achieving  the 
necessary  familiarity  with  it,  that  will  yield  the  insights  into  those  alien  forms  of  cultural  expression  they  purport 
to  seek?* 

Second,  focusing  on  the  otherness  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  meaning  of  the  art  falsely  presupposes  a 


background  of  Euroethnic  homogeneity  against  which  the  person  can  be  identified  as  an  "other"  This  perpetuates 
the  ideological  myth  of  minority  status  on  which  racists  rely  to  exercise  their  strategies  of  disempowerment. 
Politically  concerned  Euroethnics  would  do  better  to  reflect  on  their  collusion  in  those  strategies  —  for  example, 
isolating  a  few  token  coloreds  to  exhibit  in  predominantly  Euroethnic  group  shows,  or  to  write  about  in  pre- 
dominantly Euroethnic  art  publications  —  against  the  reality  of  their  constituting  4%  of  the  world's  population 
while  consuming  or  stockpiling  40%  of  its  resources. 

Third,  CWAs  in  particular  suffer  from  this  focus  because  they  have  to  battle  gender  and  race  stereotypes 
simultaneously.  Well-meaning  critics  and  curators  who  think  it  is  possible  to  make  meaningful  generalizations 
about  the  art  of  all  women,  all  Afhcan-Americans,  all  Central  Europeans,  Italians,  or  gay  men  are  depriving 
themselves  and  their  audiences  of  the  paradigm  experience  art  is  supposed  to  provide:  to  heighten  one's 
appreciation  of  the  singular  and  original  qualities  of  an  individual  artifact  in  cultural  relation  to  its  producer, 
its  viewer,  and  its  social  environment?^  Whenever  someone  deflects  attention  from  my  work  to  my  identity  as 
a  CWA,  I  start  to  get  nervous  about  whether  they  are  actually  seeing  my  work  at  all. 

For  these  reasons,  the  remainder  of  this  discussion  is  going  to  be  devoted  to  a  systematic  analysis  of  the 
Euroethnic  art  world's  negation  of  CWAs  along  three  dimensions:  as  coloreds,  as  women,  and  as  artists.  I  want 
to  offer  a  systematic  analysis  that  can  explain  why  for  example,  no  one  feels  the  need  even  to  defend  or  justify 
Betye  Saar's  exclusion  from  the  Magiciens  de  la  Terre  exhibit;  why  the  exhibition.  Autobiography:  In  Her  Own 
Image  went  virtually  unremarked  by  the  Euroethnic  press;  why  the  repression  and  artistic  censorship  of  PWAs^^ 
is  seen  as  so  much  more  urgent  and  threatening  than  that  of  CWAs;  and  why  in  general,  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  repression  and  artistic  censorship  of  CWAs  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Artistic  success  in  the  contemporary  Euroethnic  art  world  is  perceived  by  all  as  the  payoff  of  a  zero-sum 
game,  in  which  one  player's  win  is  another  player's  lossP  For  example,  not  everyone  can  show  their  work  at 
MOMA.  So,  it  is  reasoned,  if  you  show  yours  there,  you  decrease  my  chances  of  showing  mine  there.  So  in  order 
for  me  to  increase  my  chances  of  showing  mine  there,  I  must,  first  of  all,  work  actively  to  decrease  yours  — 
through  professional  back-stabbing,  bad-mouthing,  covert  manipulation,  dishonesty,  false  and  loudly  trumpeted 
l-was-there-first  self-aggrandizement,  etc.  Second,  I  must  work  actively  to  increase  my  chances:  by  tailoring 
my  work  according  to  trends  established  by  those  already  exhibited  at  MOMA?^  courting  the  powerful,  offering 
bribes  in  a  variety  of  currencies,  and  censoring  my  impulse  to  protest  when  witnessing  injustice,  so  as  not  to 
antagonize  anyone  who  might  eventually  help  me  to  get  my  work  shown  at  MOMA.  I  must  deploy  similar  strategies 
for  obtaining  gallery  representation,  selling  work,  or  getting  critical  attention  for  work.  This  means  that  individual 
artists  and  allies  see  one  another  as  professional  competitors,  and  the  assets  of  others  as  threats  to  the  ability 
of  each  to  achieve  maximal  professional  success. 

"Maximal  professional  success,"  in  turn,  is  defined  by  admission  into  a  circumscribed  set  of  art  institutions 
—  museums,  galleries,  collections,  and  art  publications  —  that  constitute  the  Euroethnic  mainstream.  The 
ideological  content  of  that  mainstream  changes  with  fluctuations  of  intellectual  fashion  in  other  fields  (such  as 
Enlightenment  aesthetics,  analytic  philosophy  or  continental  poststructuralism).  But  the  underlying  ideological 
commitment  of  the  Euroethnic  mainstream  is  to  its  own  perpetuation,  in  whatever  guise.  In  the  Renaissance, 
this  commitment  was  manifested  as  a  belief  in  the  ability  of  men  creatively  to  transform  the  sensuous  and 
material  in  the  service  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual,  i.e.  to  transcend  the  natural  physical  realm  associated 
with  the  secular  female.  In  modernism,  this  same  commitment  was  manifested  as  a  belief  in  the  progression 
of  art  made  by  men  from  the  concretely  representational  to  the  intellectual  and  abstract.  In  postmodernism, 
it  is  manifested  in  a  dissolution  of  faith  in  intellectual  progress,  and  a  corresponding  attitude  of  mourning 
for  the  past  glories  and  achievements  of  all  previous  stages  of  Euroethnic  art  history,  which  are  memorialized 
and  given  iconic  status  through  appropriation  into  contemporary  art  world  artifacts. 

In  virtually  every  field  to  which  women  have  gained  in  significant  numbers,  the  status  of  that  field  and  its 
perception  as  providing  significant  social  opportunity  has  diminished:  If  a  woman  can  do  it,  the  reasoning  goes, 
then  what  is  there  to  feel  superior  about?  Therefore  the  first  line  of  defense  is  to  protest  roundly  that  a  woman 
can't  do  it.  The  second,  when  that  doesn't  work,  is  to  conclude  that  it's  not  worth  doing.  Thus,  it  is  no  accident 
that  the  advent  of  postmodernism  coincides  with  the  acceptance  of  Euroethnic  women  artists  into  the  inner 
sanctum  of  that  tradition.  Their  success  forces  a  choice  of  inference:  Either  women  are  just  as  capable  of 


intellectual  transcendence  as  men,  and  just  what  is  needed  to  bring  that  progression  to  its  next  stage;  or  else 
their  presence  undermines  the  very  possibility  of  further  progression  altogether  It  is  quite  clear  which  inference 
has  been  chosen.  Not  coincidentally,  Euroethnic  postmodernism  expresses  a  newly  pessimistic,  nihilistic,  and 
self-defeated  view  of  the  social  and  intellectual  status  of  art  at  just  the  moment  that  women  have  begun  to 
join  its  major  ranks  in  significant  numbers. 

Euroethnic  postmodernism's  attitude  of  mourning  assumes  our  arrival  at  the  end  of  the  art-historical 
progression,  and  therefore  the  impossibility  of  further  innovation  indigenous  to  it.  This  means,  in  particular, 
that  innovations  that  occur  outside  of  that  progression,  or  by  those  who  are  not  accepted  into  it,  cannot  be 
acknowledged  to  exist  as  innovations  at  all.  Accordingly  the  normative  category  of  originality  against  which  art 
within  the  Euroethnic  tradition  was  judged  is  replaced  by  the  purportedly  descriptive  categories  of  anomaly 
marginality  and  otherness.  These  aesthetically  noncommital  categories  can  be  deployed  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  such  innovations  without  having  to  credit  them  normatively  as  innovations  at  all. 

Relative  to  the  commitment  of  the  Euroethnic  mainstream  to  its  own  self-perpetuation  and  its  rejection  of 
any  further  innovation  indigenous  to  it,  the  very  different  concerns  that  may  find  expression  in  the  art  of  CWAs 
—  identity  autobiography  selfhood,  racism,  ethic  tradition,  gender  issues,  spirituality  etc.,  constitute  a  triple- 
barrelled  threat.  First,  this  work  has  no  halcyon  past  to  mourn.  Instead,  it  offers  an  alternative  art-historical 
progression  that  narrates  a  history  of  prejudice,  repression,  and  exclusion,  and  looks,  not  backward,  but  forward 
to  a  more  optimistic  future.  It  thereby  competes  with  Euroethnic  art  history  as  a  candidate  for  truth.  Second, 
it  refutes  the  disingenuous  Euroethnic  postmodern  claim  that  there  is  no  objective  truth  of  the  matter  about 
anything,  by  presenting  objective  testimony  of  the  truth  of  prejudice,  repression,  and  exclusion?^  Third,  it 
belies  the  Euroethnic  postmodern  stance  that  claims  the  impossibility  of  innovation,  by  presenting  artifacts 
that  are,  in  fact,  innovative  relative  to  the  Euroethnic  tradition  —  innovative  not  only  in  the  range  and  use  of  media 
they  deploy,  but  also  in  the  sociocultural  and  aesthetic  content  they  introduce.  In  all  of  these  ways,  the  art  of 
CWAs  are  innovative  threats  to  the  systemic  intellectual  integrity  and  homogeneity  of  the  Euroethnic  art  tradition. 
And  so,  because  artistic  success  is  defined  within  that  tradition  as  a  zero-sum  game,  these  threats  must  be 
eliminated  as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible.  Thus  are  CWAs  negated  as  artists  by  the  Euroethnic  art  world. 

The  Euroethnic  postmodernist  stance  of  mourning,  in  combination  with  its  negation  of  CWAs  as  artists, 
provides  the  surest  proof  (in  case  we  needed  it)  that  the  Euroethnic  art  world  is  fueled  primarily  by  a  spirit  of 
entrepreneurship,  not  one  of  intellectual  curiosity;  and  that  its  definition  of  professional  success  is  skewed 
accordingly  Only  a  field  that  defined  professional  success  in  economic  rather  than  intellectual  terms  could 
seriously  maintain  that  the  art  of  CWAs  had  nothing  new  to  teach  it.  Whereas  history,  literature,  anthropology 
sociology  psychology  etc.,  have  been  scrambling  for  almost  two  decades  to  adjust  or  modify  their  canons  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  new  insights  and  information  to  be  culled  from  the  life  experience  of  those  previously 
excluded  from  them,  only  the  Euroethnic  art  world  is  still  having  trouble  acknowledging  that  those  insights  and 
information  actually  exist.  In  this  field,  if  they  don't  exist  at  auctions  or  in  major  collections,  they  don't  exist  at 
all.  Critics  and  curators  who  collaborate  in  this  ideology  sacrifice  their  intellectual  integrity  for  the  perquisites 
of  market  power  This  is  the  payoff  that  the  zero-sum  game  of  Euroethnic  artistic  success  ultimately  offers  all  of 
its  players. 

The  Euroethnic  contemporary  art  world  is  administered  primarily  by  Euroethnic  men.  As  in  all  walks  of  life, 
there  are  good  men  and  there  are  bad  men.  In  this  arena,  the  bad  ones  are  blessedly  easy  to  detect.  Their 
behavior  and  their  pronouncements  indicate  that  they  evaluate  works  of  art  according  to  their  market  value 
rather  than  according  to  their  aesthetic  value.  For  example,  they  may  refuse  even  to  acknowledge  the  aesthetic 
value  of  work  that  is  not  for  sale  in  a  major  gallery,  or  they  may  select  artifacts  to  exhibit  or  write  about  solely 
from  those  sources.  Or  they  may  defend  the  aesthetic  value  of  very  expensive  artifacts  at  great  length  but  on 
visibly  shaky  conceptual  grounds.  Or  they  may  be  more  visibly  impressed  by  the  aesthetic  value  of  a  work  as 
its  market  value  increases.  Indeed,  lacking  any  broader  historical  or  sociocultural  perspective,  they  may  even 
believe  that  aesthetic  value  is  nothing  but  market  value.  And,  believing  that  only  artifacts  produced  by  other 
Euroethnic  men  can  safeguard  the  intellectual  integrity  and  homogeneity  of  the  Euroethnic  tradition,  they 
distribute  payoffs,  in  proportion  to  the  exercise  of  the  winning  zero-sum  game  strategies  earlier  described, 
primarily  to  other  Euroethnic  men. 
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Some  women  and  coloreds  collude  in  the  perpetuation  of  this  game,  by  playing  according  to  its  prescribed 
rules.  Euroethnic  women  who  compete  with  one  another  and  with  colored  women  for  its  payoffs  divide  them- 
selves from  CWAs  and  ally  themselves  with  the  Euroethnic  men  who  distribute  those  payoffs  and  who  are  their 
primary  recipients.  They  thereby  ally  themselves  with  the  underlying  ideological  agenda  of  perpetuating  the 
tradition  of  Euroethnic  art  as  an  intellectually  homogeneous,  systemic  whole.  This  is  to  concur  and  collaborate 
with  the  Renaissance,  modernist,  and  postmodernist  agenda  of  implicity  denying  the  legitimacy  —  indeed,  the 
very  possibility  —  of  intellectually  and  spiritually  transcendent  artifacts  produced  by  women. 

Put  another  way:  By  accepting  payoffs  for  playing  the  zero-sum  game  of  artistic  success  according  to  its 
prescribed  rules,  some  Euroethnic  women  collaborate  in  the  repression  of  the  alternative  art  history  to  which  the 
art  of  women  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  CWAs,  often  gives  expression.  Thus  CWAs  are  negated  as  women, 
not  only  through  the  more  brutal,  overt  attempts  at  eradication  by  some  Euroethnic  male  art  world  administrators; 
but  whenever  a  Euroethnic  woman  abnegates  her  connections  as  a  woman  to  CWAs,  in  order  to  receive  the 
payoffs  available  for  repressing  them.  It  is  painfully  humiliating  to  witness  a  Euroethnic  woman  simultaneously 
prostituting  herself  and  betraying  us  in  this  way. 

Similarly  for  colored  men  and  their  connection  with  CWAs.  All  colored  artists  bear  the  burden  of  reflexive 
eradication  from  the  Euroethnic  mainstream,  and  of  the  reflexive  devaluation  of  their  work  as  a  result?°  Much 
has  been  written  about  this  recently,  and  I  will  not  rehearse  those  arguments  here?i  My  point,  here  as  above,  is 
the  same.  To  the  extent  that  colored  artists  compete  for  positioning,  attention,  and  the  payoffs  of  winning  the 
zero-sum  game  of  Euroethnic  artistic  success,  they  abide  by  the  rules  of  that  game.  In  so  doing,  they  compound 
their  reflexive  repression  by  the  Euroethnic  mainstream,  by  dividing  themselves  from  another,  and  negating 
themselves  and  their  historical  tradition  for  the  sake  of  the  payoffs  that  game  promises. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  kind  of  artifact  —  abstract  or  representational,  in  traditional  media  or 
new  genres  —  any  such  artist  produces.  An  unusually  dimwitted  defense  of  the  repression  of  colored  artists 
has  it  that  African-Americans  are  naturally  most  adept  at  expressing  themselves  creatively  in  music  rather  than 
in  the  visual  arts;  and  that  therefore,  their  attempts  in  the  latter  media  are  invariably  derivative,  superficial,  or 
disappointing.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  artifactual  strategies  of  survival  and  flourishing  of  colonialized 
peoples  under  hegemonic  rule  anywhere  could  take  such  an  argument  seriously.  But  then  of  course  no  one 
who  would  offer  such  an  argument  would  be  capable  of  the  minimal  intellectual  effort  of  research  necessary 
to  disprove  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  like  other  colonialized  peoples,  African-Americans  must  master 
two  cultures,  not  just  one,  in  order  to  survive  as  whole  individuals,  and  master  them  they  do.  They  contribute 
fresh  styles  and  idioms  to  the  visual  arts  just  as  abundantly  as  they  do  —  and  have  always  done  —  to  music, 
literature,  and  film. 

The  Euroethnic  tradition  has  always  needed  these  extrinsic  creative  resources  in  order  to  flourish,  and  in 
the  past  has  simply  expropriated  and  used  them  without  permission  or  acknowledgment?^  Had  that  tradition 
long  since  invited  their  producers  into  the  Euroethnic  mainstream,  it  might  have  been  better  armed,  with  creative 
strategies  of  cohesion  and  survival,  for  withstanding  the  censorship  attacks  that  continue  to  issue  from  within 
its  own  fundamentalist  ranks.  It  is  not  surprising  that  blind  reviewing  is  virtually  inconceivable  in  contemporary 
Euroethnic  art,  whereas  it  is  the  norm  in  other  areas  of  higher  education.  As  an  intellectually  integral  and  homo- 
geneous system,  the  Euroethnic  art  tradition  could  not  possibly  survive  a  convention  of  evaluation  that  ignored 
the  racist,  sexist,  and  aesthetically  irrelevant  social  and  political  connections  that  hold  it  together  That  is  why 
it  rewards  all  of  us  so  richly  for  following  the  rules  of  the  zero-sum  game. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  of  us  not  to  play  this  game,  as  it  often  seems  to  be  the  only  game  in  town.  But  in 
fact  that  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  Euroethnic  payoffs  of  the  zero-sum  game  are  the  only  measures  of  artistic 
success,  nor  the  most  important  over  the  long  term,  nor  even  the  most  satisfying  ones.  There  is  great  satis- 
faction in  affecting  or  transforming  the  audience  to  one's  work,  and  in  making  those  personal  connections  that 
enable  the  work  to  function  as  a  medium  of  communication.  There  is  great  satisfaction  in  learning  to  see 
whatever  resources  are  freely  available  in  one's  environment  as  grist  for  the  mill  of  artistic  imagination;  and 
indeed,  in  seeing  one's  environment  in  general  in  that  way.  There  is  satisfaction  in  giving  work  away,  and  in 
avoiding  or  refusing  the  corrupting  influences  of  those  payoffs,  and  in  reaping  the  rewards  of  authentic  inter- 
personal relationships  as  a  consequence.  And  there  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  in  not  caring  enough  for  those 
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payoffs  to  be  willing  to  follow  the  rules  in  order  to  receive  them:  in  not  caring  enough  to  tailor  one's  work 
accordingly,  or  offer  bribes,  or  curry  favor,  or  protect  one's  position  by  remaining  silent  in  the  face  of  injustice, 
or  by  undercutting  others. 

In  fact  the  very  conception  of  artistic  success  as  the  payoff  of  a  zero-sum  game  is  faulty,  since  the  price 
of  playing  by  those  rules  is  the  de  facto  deterioration,  over  the  long  term,  of  the  aesthetic  integrity  of  the  artifacts 
produced  in  accordance  with  them?^  Those  who  play  that  game  according  to  the  rules  and  win  the  perquisites 
of  market  power  may  indeed,  achieve  artistic  success  in  the  Euroethnic  art  world.  But  the  price  they  pay  is 
alienation  from  their  own  creative  impulses  and  from  their  own  work  as  a  vehicle  of  self-expression;  addiction 
to  the  shallow,  transitory  material  and  political  reassurances  of  worth  that  are  recruited  to  take  their  place; 
sycophancy  and  betrayal  from  those  they  temporarily  view  as  allies;  and  mistrust  and  rejection  from  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  friends.  It  hardly  seems  worth  it. 

Because  commitment  to  that  game  is  so  self-defeating  and  divisive  for  all  who  try  to  play  it,  I  do  not  believe 
the  triple  negation  of  colored  women  artists  will  come  to  an  end  until  that  game  itself  is  over  It  will  come  to  an 
end,  that  is,  when  the  Euroethnic  art  world  stops  trying  to  negate  them  as  players,  and  when  women  and  coloreds 
and  Euroethnics  stop  trying  to  negate  themselves  and  one  another  in  order  to  gain  entry  to  it. 

I  have  suggested  that  Euroethnic  postmodernism  is  finally  an  attempt  to  change  a  few  of  the  rules,  hastily, 
in  order  to  preserve  intact  the  stature  of  the  winners  and  their  payoffs.  I  neglected  to  add  that  the  attempt  is 
clearly  failing.  While  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  money  power  and  inflated  prose  are  being  invested  in  more 
and  more  desiccated  and  impotent  caricatures  of  Euroethnic  art,  those  who  have  been  excluded  from  that 
system  have  been  inventing  and  nurturing  their  own  idioms,  visions,  and  styles  of  expression  out  of  that  greatest 
of  all  mothers,  namely  Necessity.  That  is  our  strength  and  our  solace.  That  is  why  the  Euroethnic  art  world  needs 
our  resources  and  our  strategies  —  as  it  always  has  —  in  order  to  progress  to  the  next  stage  of  development. 
But  we  are  no  longer  so  preoccupied  with  other  matters  as  to  overlook  backdoor  expropriation  of  those  resources, 
nor  to  take  comfort  in  being  the  invisible  powers  behind  the  throne.  As  we  come  to  feel  the  strength  of  our 
numbers  and  the  significance  of  our  creative  potentialities,  we  approach  a  readiness  to  drop  out  of  the  zero- 
sum  game,  and  claim  our  roles  as  players  in  a  very  different  kind  of  game,  in  which  the  payoffs  are  not  com- 
petitive, but  rather  cooperative.  In  this  kind  of  game,  no  one  has  to  lose  in  order  for  someone  else  to  win, 
because  the  payoffs  —  self-expression,  personal  and  creative  integrity,  freedom,  resourcefulness,  friendship, 
trust,  mutual  appreciation,  connectedness  —  are  not  scarce  resources  over  which  any  player  must  be  attacked, 
negated,  or  sacrificed.  Nor  are  the  rules  of  this  game  —  mutual  support,  honesty,  dialogue,  sharing  of 
resources,  receptivity,  self-reflectiveness,  acceptance  —  of  such  a  kind  as  to  butcher  the  self  and  cheapen 
one's  central  commitments.  It  does  seem,  in  so  many  respects,  to  be  a  more  appealing  game  to  play.  The 
only  question  is  whether  we  are  all  wise  enough  to  be  willing  to  play  it. 

Adrian  Piper 
April,  1990 


Adrian  Piper  is  an  artist  and  philosoptier  who  lectures  and  writes  extensively  on  art  world  politics  and  critical  theory. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  Let's  begin  with  a  word  about  terminology.  I  do  not  like  the  currently  fashionable  phrase,  "people  of  color,"  for  referring  to  Americans 
of  African,  Asian,  Native  American,  or  Hispanic  descent.  It  is  syntactically  cumbersome.  It  also  has  an  excessively  genteel  and 
euphemistic  ring  to  it,  as  though  there  were  some  ugly  social  fact  about  a  person  we  needed  to  simultaneously  denote  and  avoid,  by 
performing  elaborate  grammatical  circumlocutions.  Moreover,  discarding  previous  phrases  as  unfashionable  or  derogatory,  such  as 
"Negro,"  "black,"  "colored,"  or  "Afro-American,"  implies  that  there  is  some  neutral,  politically  correct  phrase  that  can  succeed  in 
denoting  the  relevant  group  without  taking  on  the  derogatory  and  insulting  connotations  a  racist  society  itself  attaches  to  such 
groups.  There  is  no  such  phrase.  As  long  as  African-Americans  are  devalued,  the  inherently  neutral  words  coined  to  denote  them 
will  themselves  eventually  become  terms  of  devaluation.  Finally  the  phrase  is  too  inclusive  for  my  purposes  in  this  essay  I  want  to 
talk  specifically  about  women  artists  of  African  descent,  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  those  Hispanic-Americans,  Asian-Americans, 
and  Native  Americans  who  publicly  acknowledge  and  identify  with  their  African-American  ancestry,  and  exclude  those  who  do  not. 
The  term  "Colored"  seems  both  aetiologically  and  metaphorically  apt. 

2.  Needless  to  say,  this  explanation  is  compatible  with  self-interested  attempts  of  congressmen  and  senators  such  as  Alphonse  D'Amato 
and  Jesse  Helms  to  find  some  local  scapegoat  to  substitute  for  foreign  communism,  in  order  to  divert  attention  away  from  their 
ineffectuality  in  simply  representing  their  constituencies. 

3.  Donald  Kuspit,  "Adrian  Piper:  Self-Healing  Through  Meta-Art,"  Art  Criticism  3,  3  (September  1987),  pp.  9-16. 

4.  Arlene  Raven,  "Colored,"  The  Village  Voice.  May  31,  1988;  p.  92.  The  title  of  the  exhibition  was  Autobiography:  In  Her  Own  Image, 
curated  by  Howardena  Pindell. 

5.  Telephone  conversation  between  the  author  and  Terry  McCoy  Fall  1989. 

6.  Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  copies  of  Kramer's  articles  from  the  New  York  Observer  as  well  as  from  Kramer  himself.  An  Observer 
staff  person  explained  that  they  were  not  equipped  to  handle  such  requests  while  Kramer  in  a  telephone  conversation,  acknowledged 
that  the  articles  existed  and  agreed  to  send  copies.  After  many  weeks  and  several  unreturned  messages,  the  Kramer  articles 
have  yet  to  arrive.  Dennis  Szakacs,  SECCA. 

7.  I  am  not  an  intellectual  elitist,  but  I  do  believe  that  racism,  sexism,  homophobia,  and  intolerance  generally  involve  cognitive  deficits 
and  elementary  errors  in  reasoning  and  judgment.  See  my  "Higher-Order  Discrimination,"  in  Owen  Flanagan  and  AmelieO.  Rorty  Eds., 
Identity,  Character  and  Morality  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  MIT  Press,  1990)  for  a  fuller  treatment. 

8.  It's  so  amusing  how  arguments  that  there  are  no  more  margins  always  seem  to  come  from  those  in  the  center  Just  as  it's  amusing 
how  arguments  that  there  is  no  more  avant-garde  always  seem  to  come  from  those  who  have  gotten  the  greatest  economic  mileage 
from  being  a  part  of  it.  In  general,  it's  immensely  entertaining  to  watch  the  keepers  of  the  brass  ring  start  to  deny  that  it  exists 
just  when  they  notice  that  the  disenfranchised  are  about  to  grab  it.  No  doubt  this  is  pure  coincidence. 

9.  My  personal  experience  is  of  having  been  included  in  "definitive"  major  museum  shows  of  conceptual  art  in  the  late  '60s,  until 
the  art  world  contacts  I  made  then  met  me  face-to-face,  found  out  I  was  a  woman,  and  disappeared  from  my  life;  and  in  "definitive" 
major  museum  shows  of  body  art  and  women's  art  in  the  early  '70s,  until  the  contacts  I  made  then  found  out  I  was  colored,  and 
similarly  disappeared  from  my  life.  Although  I  have  had  virtually  no  contact  with  major  museums  since  those  years,  I  fully  expect 
the  situation  to  improve  as  all  those  individuals  die  off  and  are  replaced  by  smarter  ones. 

10.  An  attempt  to  sully  Brenson's  achievement  by  portraying  him  as  moved  by  professional  self-interest  recently  appeared  in  Spy  magazine 
(J.J.  Hunsecker,  "Naked  City:  The  Times,"  Spy  (April  1990),  p.  48).  This  uncommonly  ugly  and  snide  article  backfires,  by  revealing 
the  author's  own  inherent  racism.  That  the  very  choice  to  treat  Brenson's  decision  to  write  about  African-American  artists  as  cause 
for  ridiculing  him  itself  demeans  those  artists  doesn't  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Hunsecker  Whatever  Brenson's  actual  motives  were, 
they  do  not  undermine  the  cultural  and  historical  importance  of  his  actions  and  their  consequences.  But  as  described  in  Spy,  they 
at  least  provide  a  refreshing  contrast  to  those  sterling  motives,  so  frequently  professed  by  the  politically  correct,  that  nevertheless 
fail  to  spark  any  effective  political  action  at  all. 

11.  Howardena  Pindell,  "Art  World  Racism:  A  Documentation,"  New  Art  Examiner  16,  7  (March  1989):  pp.  32-36. 

12.  And  brazenly  arrogant  bullet-biting  in  others,  as  some  of  the  above  items  suggest. 

13.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it:  for  the  two-cylinder  intellect,  these  are  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  An  identifying  feature  of  such 
cognitive  malfunctions  is  the  absence  of  any  sustained  attention  to  the  work  itself.  Thus  Elizabeth  Hess  ("Ways  of  Seeing  Adrian  Piper," 
The  Village  Voice,  May  26,  1987  p.  100)  alternates  between  journalistically  compelling  "inside  reports"  (without  ever  having  met  me) 
on  my  hostile,  aggressive,  enigmatic  motives  in  doing  the  work,  and  creative  fictional  accounts  of  virtually  every  characteristic  of  the 
work  itself  she  mentions.  Robert  Morgan  ("Adrian  Piper,"  ARTS  Magazine  63,  10  [Summer  1989],  p.  99)  does  not  bother  describing 
the  content  of  the  work  at  all.  Instead  he  generously  concentrates  on  offering  free  career  advice  as  to  how,  by  doing  a  different  work 
that  "told  us  more  about  Adrian  Piper  and  how  she  as  a  person  had  personally  suffered  from  racial  prejudice  and  abuse  (if  this  is 
indeed  the  case),"  I  could  have  avoided  hurting  the  feelings  of  "[ajnyone  who  has  worked  in  ghettos  and  has  read  what  black  activist 
writers  have  written,  and  has  tried  to  put  into  practice  some  positive  methods  for  ending  bigotry  on  a  day-to-day  basis."  To  all  of  you 
out  there  who  satisfy  this  description,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  apologize  to  you  for  hurting  your  feelings;  for  failing  to  devote 
my  work  to  "autobiographical  ideas  and  constructs"  that  confirm  how  much  I  "personally  [have]  suffered  from  racial  prejudice  and 
abuse";  and  for  failing  more  generally  to  just  plain  mind  my  own  business.  Tantpis! 
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14.  Christopher  Isherwood's  lifelong  involvement  with  the  translation,  exposition,  and  practice  of  Vedanta  philosophy  w^ould  provide  a 
paradigmatic  example  of  this,  as  would  Robert  Farris  Thompson's  involvement  with  African  and  African-American  culture. 

15.  "All-black"  shows  are  in  this  respect  unlike,  for  example,  all-Russian  or  all-Italian  shows.  Whereas  all-Russian  shows  function 
unproblematically,  to  showcase  the  singularity  of  artifacts  for  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  public,  all-African-American  shows 
often  function  controversially  to  demonstrate,  to  a  resistant  and  defensive  public,  that  original  and  singular  artifacts  produced  by 
African-American  artists  actually  exist.  I  am  proud  to  have  shown  in  the  company  chosen  for  the  all-African-American  shows  in  which 

I  have  participated.  But  clearly,  the  necessity  of  these  shows  has  been  more  didactic  than  aesthetic,  regardless  of  the  valuable  aesthetic 
qualities  that  inhere  in  the  artifacts  shown,  or  even  the  motives  and  interests  of  their  curators.  That  the  charge  of  "ghettoization"  is 
thus  asymmetrically  applied  only  to  all-African-American  shows  signals  the  inability  of  the  accuser  to  perceive  and  appreciate  this 
work  on  its  own  terms.  (To  see  this,  one  need  only  consider  the  likely  reaction  to  a  mostly  African-American  show,  mounted  in  a  major 
Euroethnic  museum,  including  just  a  small  sample  of  Euroethnic  artists.  The  very  concept  boggles  the  mind.) 

16.  i.e.  People  With  AIDS.  This  phrase  was  coined  in  the  gay  community  a  few  years  ago  so  as  to  avoid  the  dehumanizing  and  victimizing 
connotations  of  phrases  such  as  "HIV-positives"  and  "AIDS  victims." 

17.  The  classic  text  in  game  theory  still  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best.  See  R.  Duncan  Luce  and  Howard  Raiffa,  Games  and  Decisions  (New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.:  1957),  especially  Chapter  4. 

18.  I  discuss  this  phenomenon  at  greater  length  in  "Power  Relations  Within  Existing  Art  Institutions"  (unpublished  essay,  1983;  forthcoming 
in  The  Collected  Writings  of  Adrian  Piper:  Meta-Art  and  Art  Criticism,  1968-1990).  There  I  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  institutional  suasion. 
But  anyone  with  a  talent  for  market  analysis  and  a  few  months  of  careful  study  of  major  New  York  gallery  exhibitions  can  figure  out 
what  kind  of  work  to  produce  in  order  to  elicit  market  demand,  if  that  is  one's  motive  for  producing  the  work. 

19.  Colored  proponents  of  poststructuralist  discourse  often  seem  not  to  grasp  the  self-negating  implications  of  advocating  the  view 
that  objective  truth  doesn't  exist  and  that  all  discourses  are  suspect,  nor  the  self-defeating  implications  of  adopting  what  amounts  to 
an  unintelligible  private  language  discourse  in  order  to  defend  these  views.  But  I  believe  that  most  Euroethnic  poststructuralists 
grasp  these  implications  quite  clearly.  That's  why  they  welcome  their  Colored  cohorts  into  the  academy  so  enthusiastically. 

20.  Op.cit.  Footnote  9,  above. 

21.  Patricia  Failing,  "Black  Artists  Today:  A  Case  of  Exclusion?" /AffThews  (March  1989),  pp.  124-131;  Michael  Brenson,  "Black  Artists:  A  Place 
in  the  Sun,"  The  New  York  Times  March  12, 1989,  CI;  bowery  Sims,  "The  Mirror  The  Other;'  Artforum  XXVIII,  7  (March  1990),  pp.  111-115. 

22.  A  recent  example  of  this  depredation  is  the  treatment  of  graffiti  art  by  the  Euroethnic  mainstream.  Unlike  other  media  of  expression 
in  hip-hop  culture,  such  as  rap  music,  which  has  received  sustained  attention  and  encouragement  by  the  music  establishment,  graffiti 
art  was  off  the  streets,  on  the  walls  of  major  galleries,  in  the  work  of  various  young  up-and-coming  Euroethnic  painters,  and  out  the 
art  world  door  within  two  seasons.  Now  that  its  idioms  have  been  furtively  incorporated  into  the  Euroethnic  canon,  it  is  once  again 
safe  to  minimize  its  originality  and  significance  as  an  independent  movement. 

23.  Op.cit.  Footnote  18;  also  see  my  "A  Paradox  of  Conscience,"  New  Art  Examiner  16,  8  (April  1989),  pp.  27-31. 
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SHADES  OF  GREY  IN  THE  BLACK  AESTHETIC 


The  definition  of  the  black  aesthetic,  how  it  has  changed  and  its  influence  on  American  culture  were  the 
topics  of  a  panel  discussion  held  at  SECCA  on  May  24,  1990.  The  panelists  were  Judith  Wilson  and  Richard 
J.  Powell. 

Judith  Wilson  is  an  art  critic  and  historian  who  began  writing  about  African-American  artists  for  Art  in  America, 
Blacl<  Enterprise,  Ms.,  and  Tiie  Village  Voice  in  1979-1980.  Her  most  recent  publications  are  an  essay  on  Alison 
Saar  for  the  exhibition  Secrets,  Dialogues,  Revelations:  The  Art  ofBetye  and  Alison  Saar  at  UCLA's  Wright  Art 
Gallery,  an  essay  on  Bob  Thompson  for  the  exhibition  Novae:  William  H.  Johnson  and  Bob  Thompson,  at  the 
California  Afro-American  Museum,  and  an  essay  for  The  Decade  Show  organized  by  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Hispanic  Art,  New  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  and  The  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem.  Ms.  Wilson  was  recently 
appointed  acting  assistant  professor  in  the  Mclntire  Department  of  Art  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Richard  J.  Powell  is  an  assistant  professor  of  art  history  at  Duke  University  Formerly  Program  Director  for 
the  Washington  Project  for  the  Arts,  he  curated  James  Lesesne  Wells:  Sixty  Years  in  Art  (1986),  From  the 
Potomac  to  the  Anacostia:  Art  and  Ideology  in  the  Washington  Area  (1989)  and  The  Blues  Aesthetic:  Black 
Culture  and  Modernism  (1989).  The  author  of  numerous  writings  on  African-American  art,  Dr.  Powell's  most 
recent  publications  are  a  catalogue  essay  for  the  Newark  Museum's  exhibition,  Against  the  Odds:  African- 
American  Artists  and  the  Harmon  Foundation,  and  a  forthcoming  monograph  on  artist  William  H.  Johnson  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Museum  of  American  Art. 

PART  ONE 
The  Myth  of  the  Black  Aesthetic 

Judith  Wilson 

I  am  going  to  start  by  attempting  to  be  a  little  controversial.  To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  black  aesthetic 
in  the  visual  arts  if,  by  black  aesthetic,  we  mean  an  identifiable  set  of  artistic  values  or  traits  that  applies  to 
the  works  produced  by  the  majority  of  African-American  artists  during  the  past  few  centuries. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  do  next  is  outline  what  I  am  and  am  not  saying  by  making  that  statement.  I  think  we 
have  to  start  with  the  term  itself  —  black  aesthetic  —  what  does  it  mean?  And  it  may  be  helpful  to  get  real 
technical  for  a  moment  and  just  look  at  the  word  aesthetic.  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  considers 
aesthetic  to  be  interchangeable  with  aesthetics  (plural),  and  the  definition  of  aesthetics  that  seems  to  apply 
in  this  context  is  a  particular  philosophical  theory  or  conception  of  art. 

How  is  an  aesthetic,  then,  different  from  a  school  of  art.  There  is  a  very  famous  photograph  of  the  painters 
whom  we  know  as  the  New  York  School,  or  sometimes  refer  to  as  abstract  expressionists.  The  African-American 
abstract  expressionist,  Norman  Lewis,  is  included  in  the  photograph.  The  use  of  the  word  school  here  would 
apply  to  a  group  of  artists  who  are  conscious  proponents  of  a  particular  style,  like,  in  this  case,  abstract  expres- 
sionism. By  contrast,  the  term  an  aesthetic  implies  something  that  is  both  prior  to  and  greater  in  scope  than 
the  shared  stylistic  vocabulary  that  marks  the  school.  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  talk  about  an  aesthetic,  we 
are  talking  about  a  shared  set  of  values  which,  in  turn,  determines  a  style  or  possibly  several  styles.  And  when 
speaking  of  an  aesthetic,  we  assume  a  relatively  wide  distribution  for  these  values:  For  example,  we  talk  about 
Western  aesthetics  vs.  Eastern  aesthetics.  We  might  even  talk  about  the  values  of  certain  periods  —  Greco-Roman 
vs.  Medieval  aesthetics,  perhaps. 

However,  when  we  use  the  term  black  aesthetic,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  then  talking  about  an  aesthetic  that 
must  be  determined  by  or  at  least  defined  in  terms  of  race.  Underlying  the  terminology  is  the  assumption 
that  race  itself  is  a  valid  cultural  category.  And  this  is  where  things  get  sticky. 

The  African  philosopher  Anthony  Appiah,  in  his  essay  "The  Uncompleted  Argument:  DuBois  and  the  Illusion 
of  Race"  (which  is  included  in  a  collection  edited  by  Henry  Louis  Gates  called  "Race,"  Writing,  and  Difference) 
points  out  that,  while  science  has  shown  us  there  are  certain  genetically  determined  physical  differences 
in  the  appearances  of  different  groups  of  people,  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  a  correspondence  between 
those  physical  differences  and  the  idea  of  cultural  difference.  With  that  in  mind,  it  would  seem  that  the  term 
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black  aesthetic  refers  to  something  that  is  highly  improbable  if  we  accept  the  series  of  premises  that  I've 
put  forth  so  far 

While  it  appears  that  there  is  no  necessary  correlation  between  race  and  culture,  we  do  have  ample  evidence 
that  a  shared  regional,  political,  religious,  or  ethnic  history  can  and  often  does  spawn  a  distinct  cultural  tradition. 
And  therefore,  I  think  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  U.S.  black  aesthetic  or  an  African-American  aesthetic 
or  an  African  diasporic  aesthetic.  In  each  of  these  cases,  I'm  trying  to  substitute  for  the  term  black,  which  is  a 
racial  term,  something  more  specific  with  respect  to  geographical,  historical,  or  political  categories.  In  fields  like 
music,  folklore,  and  religion,  we  have  abundant  evidence  for  the  existence  of  just  such  a  phenomenon  —  the 
perpetuation  of  African-derived  aesthetics.  Harriet  Powers's  famed  Bible  quilt  is  a  good  example  of  African 
continuation  in  African-American  craftwork. 

However,  when  we  talk  about  North  American  black  participation  in  the  visual  arts  on  the  fine  arts  level, 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discover  a  group  aesthetic  because  this  assumes  direct  contact  and  interaction 
between  black  artists  or  indirect  ties  via  a  kind  of  larger,  shared  socio-cultural  milieu  or  heritage.  The  problems 
of  identifying  this  kind  of  interaction  and  activity  relate  particularly  to  the  history  of  African-American  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principal  fine  arts  mediums. 

In  the  Western  tradition,  painting  has  long  been  considered  the  primary  fine  arts  medium.  But  for  people 
of  African  descent,  the  portable  and  illusionistic  character  of  Western  painting  is  a  foreign  concept.  Joshua 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  very  first  African-American  painters  working,  in  the  early  19th  century,  within  the 
parameters  of  the  Western  tradition. 

The  African  painting  tradition,  however,  is  tied  to  architectural  decoration.  Here,  from  Nigeria,  is  a  shrine 
that  has  been  painted  by  a  group  of  Igbo  women,  for  example,  or  polychrome  sculpture  (the  use  of  paint  to 
decorate  three-dimensional  carved  objects  by  African  craftsmen),  or  face-painting  and  body  decoration.  In 
other  words,  it's  everything  but  on-the-canvas!  U.S.  black  artists  who  wanted  to  be  painters  faced  the  problem, 
then,  of  having  to  learn  an  inherently  European-derived  set  of  painting  techniques  and  conventions. 

With  sculpture,  however,  there  is  a  very  strong  tradition  indigenous  to  Africa.  But  the  religious  purposes 
for  which  sculpture  was  produced  in  Africa  were  largely  suppressed  by  slaveholders  and  Christian  ministers 
in  the  United  States.  The  loss  of  that  role  in  the  New  World  placed  African-American  sculptors,  then,  too  in  the 
position  of  having  to  contend  with  a  foreign  set  of  values. 

Looking  back  at  the  19th  century,  we  have  almost  no  evidence  of  African-American  artists  working  in  the 
fine  arts  in  groups.  The  one  exception  would  be  artists  operating  in  New  Orleans  prior  to  the  Civil  War  —  prior 
to  emancipation.  We  know  them  by  the  French  term,  gens  de  couleur  They  were  artists  of  mixed  ancestry, 
this  being  very  much  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  New  Orleans  as  a  former  French  territory.  Daniel  Warbourg, 
Jules  Lion,  and  Julian  Hudson  were  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  group.  Lion's,  Ashur  Moses  Nathan 
and  Son  (ca.  1845),  a  work  in  pastel,  is  one  of  the  few  African-American  depictions  of  miscegenation. 

It's  striking  that,  for  example,  in  the  late  19th  century  in  New  England,  where  Edward  Mitchell  Bannister, 
Charles  Ethan  Porter,  and  Nelson  Primus  were  working,  we  don't  have  any  evidence  of  artistic  interaction 
among  them. 

We  know  that  Bannister  and  Primus  definitely  knew  one  another  We  also  know  that  Porter  and  Primus 
hailed  from  the  same  hometown,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  they  actually 
influenced  one  another  or  interacted  in  a  way  that  could  allow  us  to  talk  about  their  possessing  a  group 
orientation  and,  therefore,  a  possible  shared  aesthetic. 

In  the  20th  century  things  began  to  change.  In  New  York  during  the  1930s,  a  group  of  artists  were 
associated  around  the  painter  Charles  Alston,  whose  workshop  was  known  as  "206."  Groups  began  to  gravitate 
around  the  various  WPA-sponsored  community  art  centers  in  Harlem  and  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  And, 
then,  much  more  recently  with  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  black  consciousness  movement  in  the  '60s,  we 
have  the  emergence  of  groups  like  Weusi  in  New  York  and  AfriCobra  in  Chicago,  who,  quite  consciously,  banded 
together  to  work  in  a  shared  stylistic  mode  or  to  pursue  shared  ideological  assumptions. 

In  the  contemporary  era,  the  example  that  has  most  fascinated  me  is  one  that  involves  a  group  of  artists 
who  are  not  self-proclaimed  as  a  group.  Rather,  this  is  a  collection  of  artists  who  happen  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  one  another  informally  within  the  confines  of  an  existing  regional  art  scene  —  the  California  and 


specifically  the  Southern  California  art  scene  —  during  the  mid-to-late  1960s  and  early  70s.  The  best-known 
African-American  members  of  this  creative  constellation  are  Betye  Saar,  David  Mammons,  Houston  Conv^/ill, 
Maren  Hassinger,  John  Outterbridge,  and  Senga  Nengudi.  One  of  the  rare  examples  of  group  activity  among 
these  artists  was  a  1979  collaborative  performance  work,  entitled  Ceremony  for  Freeway  Fetishes,  that  involved 
Senga  Nengudi,  David  Mammons,  and  Maren  Massinger 

All  of  these  artists  were  based  in  Los  Angeles  during  this  period  and  were  influenced,  in  one  way  or 
another,  by  an  existing  California  funk  tendency.  If  we  go  back  to  the  work  of  Mammons  and  Saar,  for  example, 
we  can  see  that  they  were  especially  involved  with  the  use  of  recycled  objects  and  assemblage  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  Southern  California  funk  movement.  But  what  distinguishes  the  work  of  these  African- 
Americans  from  their  white  counterparts  in  the  California  funk  mode  is  their  direct  references  to  aspects  of 
African-American  experience.  Similarly,  the  performance  work  that  some  of  these  artists  were  involved  in  during 
the  70s  —  primarily  Nengudi,  Conwill,  Mammons,  and  Massinger  —  reflects  the  influence  or  impact  of  the 
surrounding  context  of  performance  art  in  Southern  California  at  the  time.  But,  again,  these  black  Southern 
Californians  seem  to  have  been  particularly  drawn  to  African  or  African-derived  ritual  as  a  performance  model. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  we  can  talk  about  a  black  aesthetic  in  terms  of  these  artists?  Well,  I  think 
the  answer  is  "Yes"  and  "No."  Yes,  in  the  sense  that  all  of  them  produce  work  that  is,  I  think,  invested  with 
"black"  content  to  one  degree  or  another  Yes,  in  the  sense  that  this  black  content,  in  turn,  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  artist's  cultural  experience  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  illustration  of  cultural  traits  that  could  just  as 
easily  be  observed  or  recorded  by  someone  who  isn't  black.  But  I  think  that,  ultimately,  the  answer  is  "No" 
because  the  black  cultural  values  and  traits  embodied  in  the  work  of  these  artists  are  not  uniform.  They  do 
not  constitute  a  single  entity;  instead  they  display  enormous  diversity.  I  think  the  answer  is  "No"  also  in  that 
these  values  and  traits  are  never  completely  divorced  from  formal  or  conceptual  elements  derived  from 
Euro-American  culture  or  aesthetics. 

In  other  words,  the  fundamental  problem  with  the  notion  of  a  black  aesthetic,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  fine 
arts  —  and  I  always  want  to  make  that  qualification  because  I  do  think  the  concept  can  be  useful  in  other  contexts 
—  is  that  it  involves  privileging  a  kind  of  singular  view  of  African-American  art  that  necessarily  obscures  the 
diversity  of  U.S.  black  artistic  production.  And,  in  its  exclusive  focus  on  one-half  of  the  dual  heritage  of  African- 
American  artists,  it  necessarily  obscures  the  complexity  of  U.S.  black  artistic  production.  As  such,  the  black 
aesthetic  is  basically  a  fallacy,  a  myth. 

I'm  happy,  though,  to  be  able  to  say  that  Next  Generation  is  a  perfect  example  of  precisely  that  diversity 
and  complexity  that  I  think  we  need  to  acknowledge  in  our  language,  in  our  analysis  of  the  art  of  African-Americans. 

PART  TWO 
Traditions  and  Tributaries 

Richard  J.  Powell 

I'd  like  to  begin  by  talking  about  a  book  that  has  been  really  important  for  me  as  an  art  historian.  The  name 
of  the  book  is  Ttie  Deatti  ofRtiytiim  and  Blues,  and  the  author  is  Nelson  George,  a  music  and  cultural  critic. 
The  title  is  often  perceived  as  a  put-down  of  Afro-American  musical  traditions  when,  in  fact,  it's  just  the  opposite. 

Essentially,  George  analyzes  a  particular  moment  in  American  musical  history  when  black  music  begins 
to  lose  its  Africanity,  its  blackness,  and  becomes  almost  indecipherable  from  mainstream  things  happening  on 
Broadway  and  in  Hollywood.  And  he  shows  how  personalities  such  as  James  Brown  and  Aretha  Franklin  begin 
to  lose  their  impact  —  their  presence  in  the  community  —  and  other  people  take  over  whose  connectedness 
to  our  tradition  could  be  questioned. 

What  is  very  interesting  about  his  book  is  that,  while  George  calls  it  The  Death  of  Rhythm  and  Blues, 
there's  also  a  postscript  for  him:  a  return  to  the  traditions  of  black  music  in  the  late  '70s  and  the  early  '80s. 
And  that  return,  in  musical  terms,  is  manifested  in  a  phenomena  like  rap  —  a  style  that  is  not  just  music  but 
a  narrative  that  speaks  directly  to  the  masses  of  young  black  people.  George  documents  this  phoenix,  if  you  will, 
of  Afro-American  cultural  resiliency  through  the  presence  of  Anita  Baker  —  someone  who  revives  the  music 
and  embraces  a  whole  body  of  people  with  her  song. 


He  documents  it  in  the  emergence  of  Michael  Jackson  and  Prince  who,  on  one  hand,  are  very  mainstream 
in  terms  of  their  appeal,  but  when  you  begin  to  discern  exactly  what  they  do,  it's  a  throwback  to  the  '60s, 
'50s,  '40s,  '30s,  and  back  in  time  again. 

I've  given  you  this  kind  of  scenario  for  what  Nelson  George  has  written  in  The  Death  of  Rhythm  and  Blues 
because  I  feel  it  is  very  applicable  to  the  whole  issue  of  Afro-American  visual  art,  particularly  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Just  as  with  music,  the  black  art  world  had  a  period  where  a  lot  of  blending  and  melding  occurred  — 
almost  indecipherable  from  the  white  mainstream.  Now  we're  in  a  period  where  a  very  clear  black  sensibility 
is  apparent. 

But  there's  a  rub  to  this,  and  I  think  that's  what  makes  this  late  20th  century  so  exciting.  Not  only  are 
black  artists  returning  to  the  Afro-American  fold,  but  the  Euro-American  side  is  showing  an  interest  in  black 
traditions.  There's  the  rise  of  Madonna  and  the  New  Kids  on  the  Block,  who  invoke  the  moves  and  the  sounds 
of  the  "doo-wops"  of  earlier  decades. 

In  the  art  world  as  well,  white  artists  pick  up  on  and  embrace  aspects  of  the  black  visual  tradition  that 
connect  them  and  show  how,  in  fact,  they  are  a  part  of  this  large  circle  of  artists  who  are  producing  in  the  late 
20th  century.  There's  this  sense  that  we  are  looking  at  each  other  and  we  are  aware  of  each  other  and  we 
share  and  incorporate  aspects  of  each  other's  traditions.  This  has  always  happened  to  some  extent,  but  it's 
very,  very  clear  now. 

Lowery  Sims,  the  curator  of  Next  Generation,  has  done  an  incredible  job  of  selecting  artists  who  have  a 
connection  to  the  South.  She's  assembled  a  wonderful  gathering  of  images  that  do  address  a  diversity  but,  even 
in  that  diversity,  there  are  links  and  connections  from  artist  to  artist. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  found  quite  fascinating  about  the  exhibit  was  the  interest  in  the  found  object.  But 
more  than  the  found  object,  it's  the  object  which  has  been  discarded,  thrown  aside  and  ignored  by  society  as  a 
whole.  You  could  almost  call  it  "art-ecology"  in  the  sense  that  Hawkins  Bolden,  Lonnie  Holly,  or  even  Denise 
Ward-Brown,  have  taken  objects  that  someone  else  has  deemed  unusable  and  put  them  to  work.  I'm  thinking 
specifically  of  Holly's  assemblages  of  inner  tubes,  coiled  wires,  and  snatches  of  old  quilts.  It's  a  part,  not  only 
of  a  black  sensibility,  but  of  the  elemental  nature  of  the  South. 

Related  to  this  idea  is  the  whole  notion  of  the  found,  cast-off  object  as  a  visual  tool  in  black  abstraction. 
Martha  Jackson-Jarvis's  ceramic  pieces,  which  incorporate  found  tile,  crockery  and  glass,  literally  emblazon  a 
whole  wall  on  the  second-floor  gallery.  John  Scott,  from  New  Orleans,  takes  metal  rods  from  foundries  and 
pulls  them  together  to  make  a  choreography  out  of  that  steel. 

Another  thing  that  I  noticed  with  a  number  of  the  artists  is  a  preoccupation  with  icons  and  emblems. 
Tom  Miller's  painted  furniture  using  watermelon  images,  for  example.  The  mere  visualizing  of  that  watermelon 
sets  off  an  intellectual  chain  reaction  of  possibilities  in  the  black  southern  experience  in  America.  There's 
Tarleton  Blackwell's  pigs.  When  I  first  saw  his  images  from  Piggly-Wiggly  and  the  various  pigs  from  childhood 
illustrations  to  anatomical-looking  images  of  pigs  being  dissected,  I  thought  of  my  own  recollections  of  growing 
up  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  To  me,  Chicago  is  one  step  away  from  Mississippi.  I  would  see  billboards  of 
pigs  up  and  down  the  South  Side,  and  the  pigs  were  often  being  chased  by  cooks  with  big  hatchets  advertising 
barbecue.  So  these  are  icons,  black  icons,  and  when  you  see  them  they  set  off  a  mental  chain  reaction  that 
goes  back  in  time  and  memory. 

I'm  thinking  of  Beverly  Buchanan's  houses,  those  little  shacks  that  she  has  created.  And  if  any  of  you  have 
ever  gone  off  of  the  interstate  onto  those  small  roads  that  create  wonderful  webs  throughout  the  South,  you 
see  those  shacks.  They  are  the  monuments  of  ages  past,  and  they  connect  us;  those  images  create  what 
Stephen  Henderson  called,  in  his  book  Understanding  the  New  Black  Poetry,  a  mascon  image.  They  create  an 
image  that,  when  you  invoke  it  by  name,  or  when  you  invoke  it  through  the  eye,  sets  off  a  whole  series  of 
recollections  or  reactions,  reflections  and  narratives. 

Another  thing  that  I  sensed  in  the  exhibit  was  the  splendor  of  color,  the  lure  of  narrative,  and  the  delight 
of  excess.  Mix  this  together  in  one  big  cauldron  and  you  have,  what  I  call  in  a  catch-all  phrase,  a  southern  black 
romanticism.  Its  proponents  in  literature  —  people  like  Zora  Neale  Hurston  and  Richard  Wright,  or  even  Maya 
Angelou  and  Albert  Murray  —  pull  on  lush  images  of  farms,  sermons,  and  Sunday-go-to-meetings. 

You  see  the  splendor  of  color  in  Al  Carter's  paintings,  literally  dripping  with  red  and  yellow  and  blue.  When 
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I  saw  his  work  I  thought  of  a  wonderful  passage  from  a  Hurston  essay,  written  in  1931,  and  titled  "Characteristics 
of  Negro  Expression."  Hurston  talks  about  going  to  a  home  in  Mobile,  Alabama  where  she  saw  a  calendar,  and 
on  the  calendar  was  a  doily,  and  on  top  of  the  doily  was  a  ribbon,  and  on  top  of  the  ribbon  was  an  advertisement 
for  a  fountain  pen.  And  she  said  in  her  essay  it  was  grotesque,  yes,  but  one  sensed  that  the  feeling  behind 
the  creation  of  such  an  object  was  that  there  could  never  be  enough  beauty,  let  alone  too  much.  She  was 
talking  about  a  collage  idiom  that  literally  goes  back  to  African  traditions,  particularly  among  the  Kongo,  where 
assemblage  functions  as  a  charge,  a  source  of  power 

Not  only  do  we  see  that  in  Al  Carter's  work  but  we  see  it  also  in  artists  like  Joyce  Scott.  When  I  saw  Joyce 
Scott's  beaded  objects,  I  thought  about  all  the  black  homes  with  doilies  and  wonderful  little  elements  that 
you  might  see  sitting  alongside  a  big  stuffed  couch  or  an  easy  chain  Each  object  in  the  home  has  a  story  and 
I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  artists  in  this  exhibit  play  with  that  idea. 

A  fairly  recent  phenomena  that  is  very  much  lodged  in  the  black  South  is  the  artist  and  activist  as  one 
entity.  I'm  thinking  of  that  classic  work.  All  God's  Dangers,  that  deals  with  the  labor  movement  in  Alabama  and 
how  a  farmer  coalesces  his  community  Into  action.  I'm  thinking  of  publications  like  Southern  Exposure  that 
are  committed  to  celebrating  the  culture  of  the  South  but  also  to  addressing  the  problems  that  face  Southern 
people.  Pat  Ward  Williams  and  Ed  Love  have  both  created  installations  that  confront  racism  in  America.  Each 
focuses  on  the  situation  in  their  own  way  but  they  do  it  through  the  veneer  of  "art."  In  some  ways,  this  also 
goes  back  to  Africa  —  the  ability  and  power  of  artists  to  comment  and  to  criticize  through  a  dance  form,  through 
a  story,  through  a  visual  form.  Many  African-American  artists  have  picked  up  this  tradition  and  continued  with  it. 

Another  element  that  I  sense,  particularily  with  Joyce  Scott  and  also  with  Winnie  Owens-Hart's  ceramic 
pieces,  is  a  category  that  I  call  gothic  horrors  and  humor  Here  again,  Hurston  comes  to  mind.  Toni  Morrison 
is  another  black  writer  with  a  very  beautiful  yet  often  horrific  image  of  reality.  When  I  looked  at  Joyce  Scott's 
Nanny  Now,  Nigger  Later  and  at  Winnie  Owens-Hart's  Life's  a  Beach  . . .  Howard  Beach,  the  outrageous  and 
horrific  were  coexisting  with  a  crazy,  hilariously  twisted  edge. 

Finally  I  want  to  talk  about  self-conscious  folksy  tributes.  In  other  words,  I  think  many  of  these  artists  are 
paying  homage  to  an  untrained,  outsider  tradition.  It's  in  a  lot  of  works,  but  especially  in  Gregory  Henry's  images. 
In  looking  at  them,  I  saw  the  face  of  Bill  Traylor  and  those  incredible  drawings  he  did  in  the  early  1940s  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

It's  that  element  —  an  endearing  looking  back  —  that  winds  throughout  this  exhibit  and  figures  significantly 
in  Afro-American  art  of  the  20th  century.  It's  not  just  in  contemporary  work;  artists  such  as  Aaron  Douglas, 
William  H.  Johnson,  Lois  Jones,  Selma  Burke  —  even  going  back  to  Henry  Ossawa  Tanner,  who  was  perhaps 
the  earliest  example  in  the  modern  period  —  worked  to  understand  and  accept  the  past.  But  it's  a  past  that  can 
inform  and  move  one  ahead  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  future  world.  And  exhibits  like  this  become  extremely 
important  for  all  of  us  to  look  at,  to  think  about,  because  what  they  really  do  is  point  to  Afro-American  culture's 
ability  to  say,  "I  was  here.  And  these  are  all  of  my  tributaries." 

Discussion 

Wilson:  A  tendency  I've  seen  in  the  work  of  a  lot  of  contemporary  African-American  artists  is  that  after 
art  school  they  are  usually  working  in  the  dominant  style  of  the  moment,  but  as  their  careers  progress,  almost 
invariably  you  see  a  departure  from  the  particular  line  of  stylistic  development  embraced  by  the  mainstream. 
It's  not  that  black  artist  X,  and  black  artist  Y,  and  black  artist  Z  all  move  in  the  same  direction  but  rather  one's 
going  this  way,  one's  going  that  way  and  one's  going  another  way  I  wonder  how  much  this  has  to  do  with  coming 
out  of  a  culture  that  really  licenses  or  encourages  the  kind  of  elaboration  you've  been  talking  about.  And  I 
wonder  how  much  it's  the  reaction  of  a  group  of  people  who  have  always  been  seen  as  marginal  and,  therefore, 
could  never  feel  totally  comfortable  following  along  with  the  dominant  culture's  formulas  for  art.  It  seems  to 
me  you  could  look  at  it  either  way 

Powell:  In  the  '60s  an  assemblage  sensibility  came  out  of  people  like  Ed  Kienholz  and  Bruce  Conner, 
and  that  doesn't  necessarily  have  a  direct  connection  to  Afro-America.  But  when  black  artists  see  that  work, 
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it  connects  to  something  that  is  not  necessarily  visual  in  the  art  world  sense.  It  ties  into  that  cultural  recollec- 
tion of  assemblage  that  causes  them  to  do  something  in  a  very  specific  Afro-American  way.  Critics  who  don't 
know  this  will  look  at  these  black  assemblages  and  say,  "That's  a  Kienholz"  without  understanding  that  the 
artists  are  going  back  to  that  home  that  had  the  doily  on  top  of  the  calendar  on  top  of  all  those  different  objects. 

Wilson:  I'm  also  intrigued  by  the  phenomena  of  Southern  romanticism  that  you  mentioned.  That  put  a 
label  on  something  I  was  sensing,  looking  at  and  groping  for 

Powell:  But  it's  not  just  black,  you  know. 

Wilson:  Yes.  You're  right. 

Powell:  I  was  at  a  conference  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  Lee  Smith  spoke.  Lee  Smith  is  a  wonderful 
novelist,  a  white  woman  who  writes  about  Appalachia.  She  talked  about  growing  up  in  Appalachia  and  about 
all  the  stories  people  had.  In  many  ways,  it  was  comparable  to  a  lot  of  black  stories  about  coming  of  age  in 
the  South.  Which  raises  the  whole  phenomena  of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  South  having  a  lot  more  in  common 
than  people  often  give  them  credit  for  And  I  do  feel  that  there  is  this  kind  of  shared  delight  in  the  horrific,  crazy 
and  funny  aspects  of  the  Southern  experience. 

But  I  wanted  to  address  your  point  about  African  painting,  and  what  it  brought  to  mind.  There  is  often  a 
real  conscious  decision  to  pay  homage  to  an  African  tradition. 

Wilson:  The  emergence  of  direct  links  to  Africa  in  terms  of  imagery,  in  terms  of  style,  really  is  a  20th 
century  development.  What  you  see  in  the  19th  century,  prior  to  emancipation,  is  a  gradual  development  of 
self-confidence  in  terms  of  mastering  the  tools  of  the  Western  tradition.  The  works  were  created,  almost 
universally,  by  free  blacks.  They  were  precisely  that  part  of  the  black  population  whose  situation  was  most 
special,  and  yet  they  lacked  either  the  self-confidence  or  the  community  support,  even  the  economic  context, 
to  make  black  self-images.  I  mean,  just  black  American  self-images,  let  alone  thinking  about  referring  to  an 
African  past. 

Powell:  But  just  the  power  to  paint  a  landscape  or  to  chisel  a  marble  sculpture  was  a  political  statement 
in  the  19th  century. 

Wilson:  Yes.  Yes.  That's  true.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  contemporary  scene,  it  seems  that  history  has  laid  out 
some  surprises  that  I'm  not  real  happy  about.  One  of  them  has  been  that,  while  the  '60s  and  '70s  were  a  period 
of  very  positive  self-discovery  of  cultural  identity,  by  the  '80s  and  now  in  the  '90s,  the  process  of  ethnic  self- 
discovery  that  Black-Americans  have  been  going  through,  that  Latino-Americans  have  been  going  through, 
that  Asian-Americans  have  been  going  through,  has  begun  to  be  used  opportunistically  by  certain  individuals 
and  elements  in  ways  that  dovetail  with  a  racist  agenda. 

At  this  moment,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  20th  century,  we  are  facing  a  critical  moment  in  American  history. 
I  don't  know  which  way  it's  going  to  go,  and  it  makes  me  very,  very  nervous.  On  the  one  hand,  I  see  a  lot  to  be 
excited  and  optimistic  about  —  exhibitions  like  this,  at  institutions  like  this,  in  locations  like  this,  that  show  me 
a  new  kind  of  opening-up  to  groups  of  people  who,  in  the  past,  would  not  have  been  acknowledged  in  this  way 
But  I  live  in  New  York,  and  New  York  these  days  has  been  having  an  increasing  number  of  confrontations,  not 
only  between  blacks  and  whites,  but  now  between  blacks  and  Asians.  Who  knows  what  will  be  next.  And  I  think 
that  this  is  not  going  to  be  isolated  to  any  one  region. 

The  fruit  of  the  awakening  that  began  in  the  '60s  is  going  to  produce  a  kind  of  rivalry  and  tension  among 
non-white  ethnic  groups,  as  well  as  between  whites  and  non-whites  in  America.  And  we  are  now  experiencing 
a  general  economic  tightness  that  always  adds  pressure  to  this  competition  between  groups.  So  the  impact 
that  has  on  us  as  cultural  workers  is  that  we  can't  ever  completely  isolate  ourselves  within  the  parameters  of 
our  disciplines.  The  outer  world  and  its  politics  and  conflicts  are  knocking  at  our  door  and  shaking  our 
windows,  and  it's  not  a  comfortable  moment  to  me. 
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1.  Exterior  walls  of  the  shrine  compound  of  the  alusi  lyiazi,  an  Igbo  community  deity,  at  Agbandana  Nri,  Nigeria,  1983.  Photo  by 
Chike  C.  Aniakor  In  Herbert  M.  Cole  and  Chike  C.  Aniakor,  Igbo  Arts:  Community  and  Cosmos  (Los  Angeles,  Museum  of  Cultural 
History,  University  of  California,  1984),  p.  49. 

2.  Jules  Lion,  Astiur  Moses  Nathan  and  Son  (ca.  1845),  pastel  on  canvas,  26  x  36  in.  Collection  of  Francois  Mignon,  Natchitoches,  LA. 

3.  (left  to  right)  Senga  Nengudi,  Maren  Hassinger,  David  Hammons  in  Ceremony  for  Freeway  Fetishes,  Los  Angeles,  1979. 


IN  OUR  OWN  VOICES 


Women  artists  of  color,  their  role  within  the  art  world  and  the  politics  of  sexual  identity  were  the  topics  of  a 
panel  discussion  held  at  SECCA  on  July  10,  1990.  The  panelists  were  Kinshasha  Conwill,  Coco  Fusco,  Dr.  Leslie 
King-Hammond  and  Adrian  Piper.  Laura  Carpenter,  SECCA's  director  of  education,  moderated. 

Kinshasha  Conwill  is  the  executive  director  of  The  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem.  She  previously  served  as 
assistant  exhibit  coordinator  for  The  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  New  York  City  Mrs.  Conwill  is  the 
president  of  Art  Table,  a  professional  organization  for  women  in  the  visual  arts  and  is  the  secretar7  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums. 

Coco  Fusco  is  a  freelance  writer  and  curator  as  well  as  the  development  director  for  Third  World  Newsreel. 
She  has  contributed  to  The  Village  Voice  The  Nation,  Art  in  America  and  Afterimage  Her  most  recent  curatorial 
project  is  Internal  Exile,  a  series  of  films  and  video  art  from  Chile  which  opened  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  and  is  currently  on  a  national  tour. 

Dr.  Leslie  King-Hammond  is  the  dean  of  graduate  studies  at  the  Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art.  Since 
1985  Dr.  King-Hammond  has  served  as  the  coordinator  for  the  Ford  Foundation  Scholarships  for  Minorities  in 
Visual  Arts.  The  program  has  recently  been  continued  as  the  Philip  Morris  Scholarships  for  Artists  of  Color. 
Also  a  curator  and  writer.  Dr.  King-Hammond's  recent  exhibitions  include  Art  as  a  Verb  (co-curated  with  Lowery 
Sims)  and  Black  Printmakers  and  the  W.P.A.,  which  is  currently  touring  the  country. 

Adrian  Piper  is  an  artist  and  philosopher  who  lectures  and  writes  extensively  on  art  world  politics  and 
critical  theory.  She  has  received  two  NEA  Visual  Artist  Fellowships  and  is  a  1990-91  AVA  (Awards  in  the  Visual 
Arts)  recipient.  Upcoming  exhibitions  include  Pretend,  at  the  John  Weber  Gallery,  and  Why  Guess?  at  Exit  Art. 
Her  video  installation,  Out  of  the  Corner,  opens  October  9,  1990  at  the  Film  and  Video  Gallery  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art. 

Piper:  I  am  primarily  an  artist  but  my  daytime  job  is  teaching  philosophy  which  turns  out  to  be  very  good 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  preserves  aesthetic  purity  And,  of  course,  we  all  want  aesthetic  purity 
don't  we?  We  want  to  remain  uncontaminated  by  market  considerations,  right?  Second,  my  daytime  job  permits 
me  to  survive  psychologically  as  an  artist  —  as  a  black  woman  artist  —  when  things  are  not  going  my  way 
in  New  York,  which  is  most  of  the  time.  When  I  think  about  the  sorts  of  experiences  women  artists  of  color  have 
had  in  the  art  world,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  I  probably  would  not  have  survived  otherwise.  Women 
artists  of  color  need  a  very  strong  supportive  community  in  order  to  survive  in  the  art  world,  as  artists,  because 
what  happens  is  that  regardless  of  style,  regardless  of  a  person's  aesthetic  commitment  or  interests,  it  seems 
as  though  just  the  very  fact  of  being  who  we  are  is  sufficient  to  erase  us  from  the  picture  almost  entirely 

I  worry  a  lot  about  token  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  since  there  are  so  few  exceptions,  I  tend  to  think  that 
those  exceptions  don't  really  invalidate  the  general  point.  When  you  raise  a  difficult  topic  such  as,  for  example, 
the  kind  of  hypocrisy  involved  in  promoting  white  male  artists  and  completely  ignoring  black  women,  you  find 
out  about  your  purported  friends  and  supporters.  It  can  be  a  devastating  experience.  And  it  can  make  you 
not  want  to  work,  it  can  make  you  think  about  a  career  in  banking. 

Fusco:  It's  important  to  note  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  these  issues  have  been  raised  or  the  first  time 
that  this  kind  of  discussion  has  taken  place.  The  last  three  years  of  my  professional  life  have  put  me  in  a  very 
peculiar  bind.  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  and  the  support  to  be  able  to  focus  on 
cultures  and  artists  that  interest  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  the  reasons  for  why  I  receive  this  support  to  be 
extremely  disturbing  and,  ultimately  detrimental  to  my  psychic  health.  The  moment  of  cultural  politics  that 
we're  living  in  does  not  recognize  us  as  artists  or  as  cultural  producers  but  simply  as  exotic  individuals.  The 
focus  is  on  us  rather  than  on  what  we  produce. 

If  you've  devoted  the  larger  part  of  your  life  to  cultivating  an  intellectual  sensibility  then  it's  disturbing 
to  find  out  that  the  only  reason  why  somebody  wants  you  is  because  of  what  you  ate  when  you  were  growing 
up  or  what  language  you  spoke  at  home.  I  think  it's  very  painful  to  do  work  about  who  we  are,  about  what 
makes  us  what  we  are,  while  knowing  the  dangers  involved  in  the  current  politics  of  identity. 


Conwill:  It's  interesting  that  some  of  the  most  exciting  projects  in  the  arts,  in  particular  those  involving 
people  of  color,  haven't  happened  in  New  York  City.  I'd  like  to  give  you  three  fairly  self-evident  thoughts  about 
the  subject.  First,  the  position  of  women  artists  of  color  is  tied  to  preconceived  notions  of  what  art  is  and  who 
is  supposed  to  make  it.  It's  a  circular  argument  built  on  a  lie:  Women  artists  of  color  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  canon  of  art,  therefore  they  must  not  be  any  good.  Certain  people  use  false  ideas  about  quality  to  exclude, 
asking  questions  like  "where  are  the  good  women  artists  of  color?" 

Second,  the  postmodern  jargon  used  to  describe  contemporary  art  has  codified  otherness,  which  I  believe 
is  a  dangerous  development.  It's  wonderful  to  be  able  to  talk  about  the  other;  the  margin,  the  right,  the  up, 
the  down.  But  when  you  really  just  perpetuate  or  reinforce  what  is  wrong  in  the  first  place,  and  don't  come  up 
with  new  models,  it's  ultimately  a  very  unhealthy  intellectual  exercise. 

Third,  if  there  is  racism  and  sexism  in  the  larger  world,  why  should  the  art  world  be  any  different?  Performance 
artist  and  critic,  Guillermo  Gomez  Pena  describes  this  condition  as  vampirism  —  a  very  apt  term  for  how  many 
of  our  cultures  are  treated.  Literally,  the  life  blood  is  sucked  out  of  them.  In  many  ways,  however,  the  art  world 
is  perhaps  worse  because  that's  where  these  practices  reach  their  highest  and  most  ridiculous  levels:  they 
become  intellectualized  to  the  extent  that  racism  becomes  informed  opinion.  What  we  validate  as  a  society 
tends  to  show  up  in  our  art  history  and  in  our  art  criticism.  So,  if  people  of  color,  and  women  of  color  in  partic- 
ular, are  not  valued  in  the  culture  as  a  whole,  the  art  world  is  not  going  to  value  them  either  The  exception  is 
mass  culture,  where  the  exoticism  of  women  of  color  is  valued  as  fodder  for  the  mass  media  machine.  But 
when  it  comes  to  so-called  fine  art,  the  establishment  is  more  careful  about  who  gets  in  and  who  doesn't. 

Finally  it's  rare  that  I'm  on  a  panel  with  people  who  look  like  me  or  who  have  thoughts  anywhere  near 
mine.  I'm  so  delighted  not  to  be  the  one  person  on  a  panel  representing  a  "minority"  viewpoint.  Thinking  and 
speaking  in  our  own  voices  is  part  of  what  the  future  holds  for  us. 

King-Hammond:  Women  are  in  the  forefront  of  visual  art  today.  And  women  of  color  are  clearly  out  there 
with  very,  very  strong  voices.  Even  though  I  was  trained  as  a  visual  artist,  I  decided  to  become  a  vehicle  to 
assist  other  artists,  primarily  women  of  color,  in  making  their  mark,  getting  out  into  the  world  and  asking  the 
questions  that  need  to  be  asked.  I  don't  really  care  —  anymore  —  if  I'm  liked. 

You  begin  to  ask  yourself  real  questions  about  who  you  are  in  the  larger  world  view.  And  what  is  it  that  you 
intend  to  do?  And  how  are  you  going  to  make  this  mark?  And  you  know  you  can't  make  this  mark,  you  can't 
make  this  move  without  a  collective  network,  a  support  system,  a  backup  unit. 

Elma  Lewis  once  said  that  art  is  the  true  junkyism.  It's  beyond  27  hours  a  day  and  500  days  a  year  We 
live  it,  we  believe  it.  This  is  our  life  and  we  will  probably  never  stop  doing  what  we're  doing. 

Carpenter:  Adrian  has  often  argued  that  one  of  the  reasons  minority  artists  are  not  allowed  into  the  system 
is  because  they  are  correctly  perceived  as  competitors  for  the  truth. 

Fusco:  As  a  critic,  I  can  divide  my  career  into  two  periods:  before  and  after  editors  knew  my  ethnicity.  I 
started  as  a  generalist  with  personal  interests  in  certain  kinds  of  art  and  film,  particularly  Latin  American  film. 
As  the  climate  of  cultural  politics  changed,  and  after  many  editors  met  me  face-to-face,  what  I  was  asked  to 
write  about  began  to  change.  They  created  the  perception  that  the  only  reason  why  I  focus  on  Latin  American 
topics  is  because  of  my  ethnicity.  From  this  it  is  then  deduced  that  my  opinion  only  relates  to  who  I  am.  The 
end  result  is  that  my  opinion  doesn't  really  determine  quality  because  I'm  not  an  authority  on  art  but  a  spokes- 
person for  identity. 

What  might  seem  like  benevolent,  affirmative  action  can  also  be  a  double-edged  sword  where  your  authority 
is  constantly  being  undermined  through  tokenism.  The  white  editor  of  a  magazine  or  the  white  director  of  a 
gallery  gets  pats  on  the  back  for  supporting  a  young  woman  writer  of  color  So  do  white  writers  for  supporting 
artists  of  color  —  they  are  allowed  to  be  generalists  while  we  are  not.  The  world  beyond  our  ethnicity  is 
considered  to  be  "out  of  our  field." 

I  know  that  if  I'm  cited,  it's  not  going  to  be  with  regards  to  an  evaluation  of  an  artwork;  it's  going  to  be 
what  I  say  about  myself  or  what  I  say  about  a  particular  artist's  background.  There's  a  way  in  which  the  power 
structure  divides  those  two  issues.  Essentially  what  that  implies  is  that  our  truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
formal  attributes  pertaining  to  the  object  under  discussion  or  even  the  objects  we  are  producing. 


King-Hammond:  This  idea  of  truth  really  bucks  the  ultimate  question  about  America:  What  is  America, 
what  is  American  art  and  who  has  the  right  to  make  those  decisions?  We  know  that  it  has  been  the  inherited, 
divine  right  of  dominant  white  males.  But  there  are  also  many  white  female  critics  who  have  taken  on  those 
same  formalist  ideas. 

We've  now  invented  a  litany  of  words  to  describe  America,  and  I'll  go  through  the  whole  list  of  words  I  hate: 
multicultural,  ethnicity,  global.  Yet  all  these  words  evade  the  issue  of  who  we  are  in  America  and  the  truth 
about  what  changing  demographics  mean. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Time  had  this  cover  story  about  the  "browning  of  America."  Don't  you  love  it?  Browning. 
It's  a  new  word  we're  going  to  love  to  hate  also. 

Piper:  Truth  is  what  I  call  the  great  war  for  control  of  reality.  It's  always  amazed  me,  in  a  way,  how  empower- 
ing it  is  to  be  a  black  woman.  Many  white  males  (and  this  is  not  always  the  case  across  the  board)  don't  need 
to  know  very  much  in  order  to  survive  and  flourish  because  this  world  is  designed  for  them.  And  so,  their  store 
of  knowledge  and  information  is  comparatively  limited.  There  are  certain  dangers  they  don't  need  to  see; 
certain  strategies  that  are  really  irrelevant  since  they  don't  need  to  exercise  them.  To  be  a  black  male,  you  need 
presumably  more  of  those  strategies  and  more  of  that  information,  and  to  be  a  black  female  you  need  even 
more  because  the  threat  to  survival  increases  as  you  gain  negatively  valued  characteristics. 

The  end  result  is  that,  in  so  many  conversations  with  white  males,  I  come  away  with  this  really  corrupting 
superiority  complex.  I  know  it's  not  a  good  attitude,  and  I  just  feel  the  impulse  of  self-correction  take  hold  almost 
immediately.  But  I  still  think  to  myself,  "God,  these  guys,  they're  so  naive!"  There  are  perceptual  matters  on  the 
table  for  anyone  to  see  who  has  their  eyes  open.  I  see  them.  These  women  see  them.  But  the  guy  doesn't 
see  them  because  one  of  the  informational  bases  that's  missing  is  a  certain  capacity  of  imagination:  to  imagine 
one's  self  in  the  position  of  someone  who  has  been  victimized  and  oppressed  by  a  certain  kind  of  insulting  behavior 

When  we  talk  about  Truth  and  whose  Truth  it  is,  one  could  think  prima  facie  that  the  implication  would 
be  that  we  all  have  our  own  truths,  and  it's  just  a  subjective  matter  That's  not  my  impression  at  all.  My  impression 
is  that  the  more  information  and  knowledge  you  need  to  survive,  the  closer  you  are  to  perceiving  what  is 
objectively,  in  fact,  the  Truth.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  women  of  color  are  in  a  very,  very  strong  position  in  that 
regard.  We  need  to  use  this  resource  as  artists  and  as  politically  engaged  individuals,  and  stop  talking  about 
infinitely  malleable  subjectivities,  as  though  all  each  of  us  had  were  our  own  perceptions. 

Carpenter:  I  wonder  if  anyone  here  thinks  that  it's  pure  coincidence  that  the  controversy  over  arts 
funding  we  are  now  witnessing  has  come  at  the  same  time  that  multiculturalism  has  become  an  issue  in  the  arts. 

Piper:  I  feel  sure  it's  not  a  coincidence.  Of  course,  these  things  always  involve  very  long  historical  sweeps, 
and  it's  very  hard  to  maintain  perspective,  but  I  clearly  see  people  of  color  and  women  becoming  more  and 
more  empowered,  and  more  empowering  of  one  another  The  more  that  happens,  the  more  I  see  the  infrastructure 
that  defines  the  dominant  class  being  threatened.  The  response  is  clamping  down  and  circumspection  and 
attention  to  what  kind  of  content  is  acceptable.  Yes,  there's  a  direct  relationship. 

Fusco:  My  frequent  trips  to  Cuba  have  branded  me  as  a  communist  sympathizer  in  the  eyes  of  the  FBI, 
the  USIA  and  many  arts  administrators.  I  get  mail  opened,  phones  tapped,  trips  interfered  with,  files  pulled 
and  all  kinds  of  other  lovely  things  happening. 

What  I  think  is  strategic  is  not  so  much  that  this  censorship  move  has  come  when  multiculturalism  is  at  a 
high  point,  but  that  it  affects  the  work  most  dependent  on  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  hullabaloo 
in  the  media  and  the  arts  community  about  who  is  getting  censored  is  focused  largely  on  white  artists.  In  fact, 
the  long-term  effect  of  NEA  cutbacks  and  the  imposition  of  content  restrictions  is  going  to  hit  artists  of  color 
much,  much  more  than  the  white  art  community,  which  has  other  sources  of  support  and  funding.  In  the  furor 
over  the  handful  of  artists  who  have  come  under  attack  recently,  no  one  is  connecting  these  current  instances 
of  censorship  with  the  long  history  of  censoring  artists  of  color,  be  that  censorship  de  facto  or  dejure.  This,  to 
me,  is  an  apolitical  and  ahistorical  approach  to  the  issue. 

Conwill:  I've  been  very  involved  in  advocacy  well  before  this  controversy,  and  what  I've  seen  is  a  split  between 


liberal  whites  and  communities  of  color.  One  of  the  questions  I  was  asked  by  a  lot  of  colleagues  at  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  and  the  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors  was,  "Where  are  the  people  of  color 
and  why  are  they  not  out  manning  the  barricades?"  There's  no  question  that  The  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem 
would  not  exist  if  there  had  been  no  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  period.  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  artists 
of  color  and  many  institutions  do  not  feel  that  the  NEA  or  the  state  arts  councils  support  them  in  the  kind  of 
numbers  that  they  could. 

The  progressive  community  is  so  disjointed,  so  torn  apart,  and  speaking  with  so  many  different  voices 
that  the  forces  who  want  to  destroy  the  NEA  or  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  '50s  are  having  it  much  easier  than 
they  should.  This  split  between  white  liberals  and  people  of  color  is  very  critical  if  we're  going  to  move  forward. 
Historically  the  alliances  of  like-minded  people  have  helped  make  this  country  progress,  whether  it's  through 
the  civil  rights  movement  or  the  anti-war  movement  or  feminism.  However,  our  allies  and  colleagues  should 
be  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  will  speak  for  ourselves  and  that  we  will  say  things  that  may  be  in  conflict 
with  some  of  their  notions  about  freedom  of  expression.  Indeed,  our  differences  are  going  to  be  as  significant 
as  our  commonalities.  And  our  ability  to  negotiate  our  differences,  rather  than  deny  them,  will  tell  the  story. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  not  going  to  stop  speaking  for  ourselves  and  we  are  not  going  to  accept  some  kind  of 
second-class  citizenship,  however  benevolent. 

Carpenter:  I  don't  think  we  can  have  a  panel  of  four  women  without  addressing  issues  of  sexuality.  Sexual 
identity,  and  its  role  in  art,  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  current  controversy 

Piper:  Women  have  been  perceived  as  having  supernatural  power,  as  evil  temptresses,  because  of  their 
ability  to  make  men  lose  sexual  control.  I  think  that  Freud  may  be  right:  It  may  be  that  we  don't  get  civilization 
without  a  certain  degree  of  repression.  It  may  be  that  in  order  for  the  arts  to  flourish,  in  order  for  sublimation 
to  happen,  it  really  may  be  necessary  to  curb  sexuality  in  some  way  or  another  Now  I  don't  necessarily  mean 
censorship  or  repression.  To  the  extent  that  an  artist  deals  with  that  kind  of  subject  matter,  which  by  the  way 
I  do,  the  implications  of  using  that  particular  content  almost  transcend  the  themes  that  are  being  dealt  with. 

In  my  work  I  deal  with  the  intersection  of  sexuality  and  racism;  the  fear  of  miscegenation  and  the  fear  of 
violation  of  personal  boundaries  by  the  other  But  when  a  woman  artist,  moreover  a  black  woman  artist,  takes 
on  that  subject  matter  then  it  has  completely  different  meaning  because  women  are  also  supposed  to  be  the 
guardians  of  virtue,  right?  We  have  to  school  women  to  be  the  guardians  of  virtue  and  sexuality  because,  after 
all,  if  women  are  not  going  to  be  the  guardians,  then  no  one  can  be  because  we  are  the  evil  temptresses  that 
can  bring  down  civilization  by  just  being  too  sexy. 

One  can  cite  countless  examples  of  white  male  artists  who  have  done  things  like  that,  apparently  with 
impunity;  Yves  Kline,  Jackson  Pollock  and  Vito  Acconci  did  all  sorts  of  interesting  experiments  on  themselves 
in  a  variety  of  contexts,  without  bringing  out  the  thought  police  at  all. 

Any  woman  who  deals  with  the  issue  of  sexuality  in  her  work,  either  through  performance  or  depictions 
of  sexuality  is  going  to  be  waving  the  red  flag  at  the  dominant  patriarchy  because  their  interest  is  in  preserving 
that  patriarchy 

My  own  feeling  is  that  I  have  to  experiment  with  parameters  of  presentation,  representation  and  audience 
response  because  it's  easy  for  this  particular  subject  matter  to  generate  a  kind  of  disorder,  which  is  not  necessarily 
part  of  my  project. 

Fusco:  The  reaction  to  Mapplethorpe's  erotic  pictures  is  part  of  a  crisis  of  male  heterosexual  authority  or 
at  least  evidence  of  a  tremendous  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  white  male  elite.  An  open  avowal  of  homoeroticism 
is  simply  too  threatening  for  them.  The  pictures  of  black  male  genitals  objectify  the  subjects  just  as  women's 
bodies  have  been  objectified  for  centuries.  But  the  concern  with  eroticism  and  obscenity  completely  circum- 
vents the  hundreds  of  female  nudes  that  are  available  to  everyone's  gaze  in  museums  and  galleries.  And  it  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  sexually  charged  imagery  of  women  in  advertising.  It's  simply  that  the  male 
organ  cannot  be  exposed  because  this  makes  all  men  more  vulnerable. 

I  think  that  it's  interesting  that  the  rejection  of  male  objectification  is  happening  at  the  same  time  that, 
in  popular  culture  —  particularly  in  high  fashion  and  advertising  —  there  is  an  intensified  use  of  men  and 
women  of  color 
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King-Hammond:  I  have  noticed  that  when  female  artists  of  color  use  their  anatomies  as  part  of  the  voice 
in  their  work,  the  public  shows  a  decided  horror  at  seeing  them  take  control  of  the  imagery  and  content. 

While  working  on  the  Art  as  a  Verb  exhibition,  Adrian  [Piper]  called  me  up  months  in  advance  of  the 
installation  to  tell  me  that  she  had  some  body  fluids  of  various  sorts  to  store  in  the  gallery  because  she  was 
going  away  and  wanted  these  things  secured.  I  remember  the  cataclysmic  response  —  even  at  an  art  school. 
And  then,  in  the  same  show,  I  had  to  deal  with  Joyce  Scott  creating  birthing  chairs  that  showed  women  giving 
birth  in  their  chosen  physiological  disposition,  which  is  to  sit  in  the  chair  vertically  and  let  gravity  do  the  work 
instead  of  horizontally  for  the  convenience  of  male  doctors.  The  work  was  absolutely  eloquent,  yet  people 
expressed  shock  when  presented  with  this  reassertion  of  control  over  the  cycles  of  a  woman's  life. 

People  are  horrified  but  at  the  same  time  lured  into  this  kind  of  sexuality.  There  is  something  terrifying 
when  you  watch  a  person  take  control  of  stereotypical  images  that  have  been  used  against  them,  and  throw 
them  back  at  you.  We're  getting  very  good  at  it  —  very,  very  good. 

Conwill:  While  I  don't  disagree  with  anything  that's  been  said,  I  do  want  to  voice  a  different  take  on  this.  I 
think  being  part  of  a  public  institution  makes  these  issues  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  Confronting,  transforming, 
and  confounding  stereotyped  notions  of  a  woman's  sexuality  are  issues  that  many  women  of  color  are  up  front 
about,  and  way  ahead  of  not  only  Jesse  Helms  but  a  whole  lot  of  other  people.  Context  is  everything.  And  to 
be  in  a  performance  space  in  lower  Manhattan  is  one  thing,  but  to  do  that  same  performance  at  The  Studio 
Museum  in  Harlem,  where  the  people  in  the  audience  are  African-American,  is  a  different  situation. 

There's  something  very  basic  about  an  institution  like  mine  where  the  largest  population  we  serve  is  school- 
children and  where  there  are  many,  very  conservative  black  people.  The  flip  side  of  the  stereotype  of  black 
people  as  wildly  primitive  is  that  the  black  community,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  any  monolithic  qualities,  tends 
to  be  fairly  conservative. 

We  need  to  also  start  wrestling  with  the  fact  that  freedom  of  expression  means  different  things  in  different 
communities.  That's  the  core  of  what  we  are  not  dealing  with. 

Piper:  I  don't  disagree  with  anything  you've  said,  Kinshasha.  Particularly,  I  don't  disagree  with  your  policies, 
your  strategy  in  terms  of  being  sensitive  to  the  community  that  you're  presenting  material  to.  Your  point  about 
the  conservatism  of  the  black  community  is,  I  think,  correct  and  it  raises  some  interesting  theoretical  questions. 
For  example,  it's  hard  for  me  not  to  draw  parallels  between  that  conservatism  and  the  conservatism  of  women 
with  respect  to  policing  moral  virtues.  It's  a  kind  of  self-policing  that  we  have  been  taught  and  that  we  learn  as 
part  of  our  entree  into  the  dominant  culture.  If  we  police  the  sources  of  our  power  and  if  we  police  and  suppress 
the  sources  of  our  threat  to  the  white  community,  then  we  will  be  allowed  in. 

Conwill:  I  think  it's  much  more  complicated  than  that. 

Piper:  Oh,  it  is.  It's  very  much  . . . 

Conwill:  I  think  being  from  the  South  is  particularly  informative  for  this  kind  of  discussion  because  those 
same  strategies  have  been  and  continue  to  be  necessary  for  political  survival.  It's  not  comfortable  and  it's  very 
complicated  but  it's,  nevertheless,  very  real.  One  of  the  things  that  has  bugged  me  about  the  NEA  controversy 
is  the  fact  that  everyone  must  be  defined  on  one  end  or  the  other;  you're  either  for  Jesse  Helms  or  you're  for 
freedom  of  expression. 

The  issues  surrounding  the  image  of  Mayor  Washington  that  a  young,  white  artist  in  Chicago  created  point 
to  seams  in  this  dichotomy?  That  artist  didn't  understand  that  —  to  finally  have  a  black  mayor  in  Chicago  after 
years  of  a  political  machine  that  totally  oppressed  black  people  —  what  he  did  was  take  a  beloved  image,  make 
a  sacrilege  of  it  and  hide  behind  the  banner  of  freedom  of  expression.  He  took  an  ahistorical  view  of  blacks 
in  Chicago  and  showed  that  he  hasn't  learned  very  much. 

Fusco:  I've  been  involved  in  many  debates  about  the  internal  repression  within  minority  communities. 
The  repression  manifests  itself  in  a  number  of  ways,  some  of  which  I've  experienced  myself  —  if  you're  not 
uncatagorically  supportive  of  all  your  brothers  and  sisters,  then  you  are  a  bad  sister  If  you  use  any  criteria  of 
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judgment  that  might  establish  some  kind  of  hierarchy,  you  are  a  traitor  I  find  it  frightening  that  the  same 
communities  we  are  supposedly  building  and  developing  can  also  silence  the  voice  of  dissent. 


1.  Editor's  note;  David  Nelson  exhibited  a  painting  of  the  late  Mayor  Harold  Washington  in  a  student  exhibition  at  the  School  of  the  Art 
Institute  in  Chicago.  The  painting,  which  depicted  the  late  Mayor  Washington  in  drag  underwear,  became  a  political  lightening  rod, 
pitting  black  aldermen  who  wanted  the  painting  removed  from  the  exhibition  against  those  defending  the  artist's  right  to  free 
expression. 


Sounds  of  Sculpture  1989 

mixed  media 

7572  X  53  X  14  inches 


411 


Sign  Lithia  1990 
wood  and  pigment 
21  X  69  X  10  inches 


Gains  Pole  1990 
wood  and  pigment 
56V2  X  9  X  261/4  inchi 
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The  Hog  Series  II 

(Las  Meninas)  1984 

graphite  and  prismacolor 

on  paper 

39  X  31  inches 

Collection  of  T.  Grafton  Teets, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


44 


The  Hog  Series  VII 
(Three  Hog  Heads)  1984 
graphite  on  paper 
311/2  X  391/2  inches 


45 


The  Hog  Series  XXXIII 
(Grand  Finale)  1987 
oil  on  canvas 
92  X  201  inches 


Hawkins  Bolden 


Untitled  1987 

mixed  media 

401/2  X  17  X  48  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


4" 


Untitled  1987 

mixed  media 

533/4  X  8  X  17  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Untitled  1988 

mixed  media 

46x  lOx  12  Inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Untitled  1988 

mixed  media 

31  X  14  X  ll'/j  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Beveriy  Buchanan 


Barnesville  1989 
oil  pastel  on  paper 
38  X  4974  inches 

Courtesy  of  Bernice  Steinbaum  Gallery, 
New  York,  New  York 
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Bogart,  Georgia  1989 
oil  pastel  on  paper 
38  X  491/4  inches 

Courtesy  of  Bernice  Steinbaum  Gallery, 
New  York,  New  York 


Cameron,  South  Carolina  1989 
oil  pastel  on  paper 
38  X  497^  inches 

Courtesy  of  Bernice  Steinbaum  Gallery, 
New  York,  New  York 


Tar  Top  1989 
wood  and  tar  paper 
12  X  6V2  X  8  inches 
Private  Collection 


Oliver  McKay's  Cabin  1989 

wood  and  tin 

1272  X  QVa  X  eVs  inches 


Lillington  1989 
wood  and  metal 
W/s  X  12  X  8  inches 
Pnvate  Collection 


Mi 


Tribute  to 

Mary  Lou  Furcron  1989 
wood 

12%  X  IOV2  X  101/2  inches 
Collection  of 
Patricia  E.  Phagan, 
Athens,  Georgia 
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Arlene 

Burke-Morgan 


The  Seed  1988 
ceramic  and  wood  stain 
47%  X  36  X  36  inclies 


Spirit  Catctier  1988 
ceramic,  oil,  and  pigment 
6672  X  17%  X  18  inches 


Cliff  Dweller  1988 
ceramic,  oil,  pigment, 
and  oil  stick 
45%  X  22  X  22  inches 


Allen  D.  Carter 


I  Made  a  step  1987 

mixed  media 

57  X  86  X  4  inches 


Hi 


Run  Rabbit  Run  1989 

mixed  media 

931/2  X  951/2  xS'A  inches 


Gregory  A.  Henry 


Untitled  1986 
oil  on  paper 
42  X  65  inches 


Untitled  1986 
oil  on  paper 
36%  X  41  inches 


Untitled  1987 

oil  on  paper 

44  X  3572  inches 


Untitled  1987 
wood  and  steel 
3172  X  641/2  X  1374  inches 
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Untitled  1987 
oil  on  paper 
62x42  inches 
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Untitled  1987 

wood,  steel,  and  coconuts 

431/2  X  191/2  X  91/2  inches 


Lonnie  Holley 


s 
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The  Music  Lives  After 

tile  instruments  is  Destroyed  c.  1984 

mixed  media 

33  X  36  X  13  Inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Chains  of  a  Dummy's  Body  c.  1984 
mixed  media 
55%  X  1772  X  1974  inches 
Collection  of  William  Arnett, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


The  Inner  Suffering 

of  the  Holy  Cost  1988 

mixed  media 

56  X  25  X  10  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Martha  Jackson-Jarvis 


Arc  of  the  Southern  Sun  1989 
ceramic,  wood,  and  copper 
1221/2  X  216  X  12  inches 


Michael  Jones 


Friend  to  Small  Animals  1987 
acrylic  on  canvas 
61  X  5974  inches 
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Across  the  Universe  and  Back 
in  tlie  Blink  of  an  Eye  1988 
acrylic  and  applique  on  canvas 
41  X  72  inches 


Parking  Space  1984 

silverprint 

12  X 15  inches 


Rao  Biyou  — 

Silk  Embroiderer  1985 

silverprint 

lOy^x  inches 


Lonnie  Holley:  Sculptor  1985 

silverprint 

13%  X  17  inches 


Lil  Friedlander: 
Photographer  1985 
silverprint 
13%  X  17  inches 


Philip  Carpenter: 
Painter  1987 
silverprint 
17  X 13  inches 


Woman  1976 
wire  and  glass 
100x86x25  inches 


A  Tribute  to  Eula  Love  1984 
mixed  media,  metal,  and  glass 

81  X  55%  X  4374  inches,  male  figure 

82  X  A2%  X  3374  inches,  female  figure  with  hat 


Ed  Love 


Signs:  Maximum  Security  Series    1 988- 90 
mixed  media  installation 
variable  dimensions 

Installation  at  Miami-Dade  Community  College, 
Miami,  Florida 


Tom  Miller 


Swannee  River  1988 
oil  enamel  on  plywood 
93y4x96x  ly*  inches 


Golden  Eagles  1988 

oil  enamel  on  metal 

3674  X  21%  X  2374  inches  each 


Clarence  Morgan 


Re-experience  of  Gender  1988 
acrylic  and  chalk  on  paper 
793/4  X  105  inches 


91 


The  Power  of  Influence   1 988 
acrylic  on  canvas 
9072  X  109%  inches 


Semiotic  Manhunt  1989 
acrylic  and  charcoal  on  canvas 
7iy4X  105%  inches 


La  Fuente  1989 
charcoal,  colored  chalk, 
and  polymer  medium  on  paper 
41^/4  X  521/2  inches 
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Winnie  R. 
Owens-Hart 


Take  1  - 

Karma  Series  1982 

ceramic  with  plexiglass  support 

161/2  X  8  X  101/4  inches 


We  Wear  the  Mask  Series/Crackduster, 
The  Visionary,  The  Ghetto  Intellect  1987 
ceramic,  metal,  glass,  and  fiber 
43%  X  681/4x33/8  inches 


Life  is  a  Beach. . . 
Howard  Beach  1988 
ceramic 

12  X  9%  X  8  inches 


John  T.  Scott 


T  3  Till  1988 

welded  and  painted  steel 

6472  X  4174  X  ISVj  inches 


T  1  Thelonius  1988 
painted  steel  and  aluminum 
55  X  83  X  1172  inches 


Zydeco  1988 

welded  and  painted  steel 

32x402x  19  inches 
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Joyce  J.  Scott 


Blue  Baby  Book, 
Cover  1984 
leather  and  mixed  media 
14  X 11  inches 


Blue  Baby  Book, 
Page  1  1984 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 
I2V4  X  inclies 
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Blue  Baby  Book, 
Page  2  1984 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 
141/8  X  71/2  inches 
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I»4 


Nanny  Now, 
Nigger  Later  1986 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 
17  X  6  inches 


Ancha  Melon  1987 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 

X  5  X  3  incties 
Coilection  of 

Mr.  and  IVlrs.  Sanford  IVI.  Besser, 
Littie  Rocl<,  Arkansas 
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Onajide  Shabaka 


k1 


Untitled  (Doorway)  1988 
silverprint  montage 
1^2  X  inches 


I0» 


10» 


Four  Major  Odus  (of  I  fa)    1 988 
silverprint  montage  with  pen  and  ink 
X  9%  inches 
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To  Nourish  Others, 
To  Nourish  Ourselves  1989 
silverprint  and  mixed  media 
1374  X  lOy*  inches 


111 


Denise  Ward-Brown 


Affirmation  1988 
wood 

2674  X  51  X  2%  inches 
Collection  of  J.B.  Morgan, 
Washington,  D.C. 


112 


Biting  Til  rough  1988 
wood 

42  X  231/2  X  SVs  inches 


Priority  1988 
wood 

3272x21  xSYs  inches 


114 
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A&cent  1989 
bronze 

11  X  33  X  31/2  inches 

Collection  of  the  Artery  Corporation, 

Bethesda,  Maryland 


Pat  Ward  Williams 


Accused/Blowtorch/Padlock  1987 

mixed  media 

59  X  1071/4  X  2V2  Inches 
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MOVE?  1988 

mixed  media  installation 

variable  dimensions 


Negro  Poster  Girl  1989 
mixed  media 
3iy4  X  39  inches 


rill 
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TERRY  ADKINS 

Alexandria,  Virginia  and  New  York,  New  York 

1.  MvetJazar  1989 
wood  and  pigment 

48%  X  IQVj  X  3  inches  each 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

2.  Sounds  of  Sculpture  1989 
mixed  media 

7572  X  53  X  14  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

3.  Sign  Lithia  1990 
wood  and  pigment 
21  X  69  X  10  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

4.  Gains  Pole  1990 
wood  and  pigment 
5672  X  9  X  2674  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

TARLETON  BLACKWELL 

IVIanning,  South  Carolina 

5.  The  Hog  Series  XVI  (Alyce/Piggly  Wiggly)  1983 
oil  on  canvas 

91  X  703/4  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

6.  The  Hog  Series  I  (Warthog  vs.  Wolf)  1984 
graphite  on  paper 

39  X  31  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

7 .  The  Hog  Series  II  (Las  Menlnas)    1 984 
graphite  and  prismacolor  on  paper 

39  X  31  inches 

Collection  of  T.  Grafton  Teets,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

8.  The  Hog  Series  VII  (Three  Hog  Heads)    1 984 
graphite  on  paper 

3172  X  3972  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

9.  The  Hog  Series  XXXIII  (Grand  Finale)  1987 
oil  on  canvas 

92  X  201  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

HAWKINS  BOLDEN 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

10.  Untitled  1987 
mixed  media 

4072  X  17x48  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

11.  Untitled  1987 
mixed  media 

53y4  X  8  X  17  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

12.  Untitled  1988 
mixed  media 

46  X 10  X  12  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

13.  Untitled  1988 
mixed  media 

31  X  14  X  1172  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


BEVERLY  BUCHANAN 

Athens,  Georgia 

14.  Barnesville  1989 
oil  pastel  on  paper 
38  X  497,  inches 

Courtesy  of  Bernice  Steinbaum  Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

1 5 .  Bogart,  Georgia  1989 
oil  pastel  on  paper 

38  X  4974  inches 

Courtesy  of  Bernice  Steinbaum  Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

1 6 .  Cameron,  South  Carolina  1989 

011  pastel  on  paper 
38  X  4974  inches 

Courtesy  of  Bernice  Steinbaum  Gallery,  New  York,  New  York 

17.  Tar  Top  1989 
wood  and  tar  paper 

12  X  672  X  8  inches 
Private  Collection 

18.  Oliver  McKay's  Cabin  1989 
wood  and  tin 

1272  X  9%  X  6%  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

19.  Lillington  1989 
wood  and  metal 
lOyg  X  12  X  8  inches 
Private  Collection 

20.  Tribute  to  Mary  Lou  Furcron  1989 
wood 

12%  X  1072  X  1072  inches 

Collection  of  Patricia  E.  Phagan,  Athens,  Georgia 

ARLENE  BURKE-MORGAN 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 

21.  The  Seed  1988 
ceramic  and  wood  stain 
477,  X  36  X  36  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

2  2 .  Spirit  Catcher    1 988 
ceramic,  oil,  and  pigment 
6672  X  177,  X  18  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

23.  Cliff  Dweller  1988 

ceramic,  oil,  pigment,  and  oil  stick 
4572  X  22  X  22  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

ALLEN  D.  CARTER 

Arlington,  Virginia 

24.  /  Made  a  Step  1987 
mixed  media 

57  X  86  X  4  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 
2  5 .  Run  Rabbit  Run  1989 
mixed  media 
9372  X  9572  X  374  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 
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GREGORY  A.  HENRY 

Hampton,  Virginia 

26.  Untitled  1986 
oil  on  paper 
42  X  65  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

27.  Untitled  1986 
oil  on  paper 
36%  X  41  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

28.  Untitled  1987 
oil  on  paper 
44  X  3572  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

29.  Untitled  1987 
wood  and  steel 
31%  X  64%  X  131/4  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

30.  Untitled  1987 
oil  on  paper 
62  X  42  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

31.  Untitled  1987 
wood,  steel,  and  coconuts 
4372  X  1972  X  972  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

LONNIE  HOLLEY 

Birmingliam,  Alabama 

32.  Ttie  Music  Lives  After  the  Instruments  Is  Destroyed   c.  1984 
mixed  media 

33  X  36  X  13  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
3  3 .  Chains  of  a  Dummy 's  Body   c.  1984 
mixed  media 
5572  X  1772  X  19%  inches 
Collection  of  William  Arnett,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

34.  The  Spirit  of  Man  by  the  Chicken  House  Door  1987 
mixed  media 

46  X  35%  X  17  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

35.  The  Inner  Suffering  of  the  Holy  Cost  1988 
mixed  media 

56  X  25  X  10  inches 

Collection  of  William  Arnett,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

MARTHA  JACKSON-JARVIS 

Washington,  D.C. 

36.  Arc  of  the  Southern  Sun  1989 
ceramic,  wood,  and  copper 
122%  X  216  X  12  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

MICHAEL  JONES 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

3  7 .  Friend  to  Small  Animals  1987 

acrylic  on  canvas 

61  X  59%  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 
38.  Across  the  Universe  and  Back  in  the  Blink  of  an  Eye  1988 

acrylic  and  applique  on  canvas 

41  X  72  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 


RON  LEE 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

39.  Free  as  the  Wind  1984 
silverprint 

14%  X  11^/4  inches 

sculpture  copyright  1984  A.  Odeleye 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

40.  Parking  Space  1984 
silverprint 

12  X 15  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

4 1 .  Rao  Biyou  —  Silk  Embroiderer  1985 
silverprint 

10%  X  8%  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

42.  Li  Wenjin  —  Master  Papermaker  1985 
silverprint 

10%  X  8%  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

43.  Lonnie  Holley:  Sculptor  1985 
silverprint 

1378  X  17  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

44.  Li!  Friedlander:  Photographer  1985 
silverprint 

13%  X  17  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

45.  Philip  Carpenter:  Painter  1987 
silverprint 

17  X 13  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

JESSE  LOTT 

Houston,  Texas 

46.  Shamed  Faced  Woman  1976 
wood,  metal,  and  glass 

247,  X  1872  X  5%  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

47.  Woman  1976 
wire  and  glass 

100  X  86  X  25  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

48.  A  Tribute  to  Eula  Love  1984 
mixed  media,  metal,  and  glass 

81  x  55y4  X  4374  inches,  male  figure 

82  X  4272  X  3374  inches,  female  figure  with  hat 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

ED  LOVE 

Miami,  Florida 

49.  Signs:  Maximum  Security  Series  1988-90 
mixed  media  installation 

variable  dimensions 
Collection  of  the  artist 


nil 


TOM  MILLER 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

50.  Pineapple  on  Table  1987 
oil  enamel  on  wood 

291/4  X  49  X  36  inches 

Collection  of  Thomas  H.  Cook,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

5 1 .  Swannee  River  1988 
oil  enamel  on  plywood 
931/4  X  96  X  11/4  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

52.  Golden  Eagles  1988 

011  enamel  on  metal 

3674  X  213/4  X  231/4  inches  each 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

53.  And  the  Livin  is  Easy  1989 
enamel  on  wood  and  acrylic  on  nylon 
661/2  X  60  X  48  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 

CLARENCE  MORGAN 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 

54.  Re-experience  of  Gender  1988 
acrylic  and  chalk  on  paper 

793/4  X  105  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

55.  The  Power  of  Influence  1988-89 
acrylic  on  canvas 

901/2  X  1093/4  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

56.  Senniotic  Manhunt  1989 
acrylic  and  charcoal  on  canvas 
711/4  X  1053/4  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

57.  La  Fuente  1989 

charcoal,  colored  chalk,  and  polymer  medium  on  paper 
413/4  X  521/2  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

WINNIE  R.  OWENS-HART 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

58.  Take  1  —  Karma  Series  1982 
ceramic  with  plexiglass  support 
I61/2  X  8  X  10%  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

59.  We  Wear  the  Mask  Series/Crackduster,  The  Visionary, 

The  Ghetto  Intellect  1987 
ceramic,  metal,  glass,  and  fiber 
433/4  X  681/4  X  33/8  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

60.  Life  is  a  Beach  .  .  .  Howard  Beach  1988 
ceramic 

12  X  93/4  X  8  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 


JOHN  T.  SCOTT 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

61.  T  3  Till  1988 
welded  and  painted  steel 
641/2  X  411/4  X  I81/2  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

62.  T 1  Thelonius  1988 
painted  steel  and  aluminum 
55  X  83  X  111/2  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

63.  Zydeco  1988 
welded  and  painted  steel 
35  X  402  X  19  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

JOYCE  J.  SCOTT 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

64.  Blue  Baby  Book,  Cover  1984 
leather  and  mixed  media 

14  X  11  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

65.  Blue  Baby  Book,  Page  1  1984 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 
121/4  X  71/2  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 

66.  Blue  Baby  Book,  Page  2  1984 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 
141/3  X  71/2  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 

67.  Blue  Baby  Book,  Page  3  1984 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 
141/2  X  73/4  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 

68.  Nanny  Now,  Nigger  Later  1986 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 

17  X  6  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

69.  Ancha  Melon  1987 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 
9l^  X  5  X  3  inches 

Collection  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Sanford  M.  Besser,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas 

70.  The  Scarecrow  Knows  Who  Won  the  West  1988 
beadwork  and  mixed  media 

16  X  6  X 10  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 


ONAJIDE  SHABAKA 

Fort  Pierce,  Florida 

71.  Untitled  (Doorway)  1988 
silverprint  montage 

X  9/4  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

7  2 .  Untitled  (Apartment)    1 988 

silverprint  montage 
11%  X  101/2  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

73.  Four  Major  Odus  (of  I  fa)  1988 
silverprint  montage  w\th  pen  and  Ink 
7%  X  9%  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist 

74.  7o  Nourish  Others,  To  Nourish  Ourselves  1989 
silverprint  and  mixed  media 

1374  X  1074  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

DEMISE  WARD-BROWN 

Washington,  D.C. 

75.  Affirmation  1988 
wood 

2674x51  X  23/4  inches 

Collection  of  J.B.  Morgan,  Washington,  D.C. 

76.  Biting  Through  1988 
wood 

42  X  2372  X  378  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

77.  Priority  1988 
wood 

3272x21  X  378  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

78.  Poem  1988 
wood 

42^/4  X  26  X  3%  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

79.  Ascent  1989 
bronze 

11  X  33  X  3%  inches 

Collection  of  the  Artery  Corporation,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

PAT  WARD  WILLIAMS 

Valencia,  California 

80.  Accused/Blowtorch/Padlock  1987 
mixed  media 

59  X  10774  X  272  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

81.  MOVE?  1988 

mixed  media  Installation 
variable  dimensions 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

8  2 .  Negro  Poster  Girl  1989 

mixed  media 
3174  X  39  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 
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TERRY  ADKINS 

Bom  1953,  Washington,  D.C. 

Resides  in  Alexandria,  Virginia  and  New  York 

Education: 

Fisk  University,  Nasliville,  Tennessee,  B.S.,  1975 
Illinois  State  University,  Normal,  M.S.,  1977 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  M.F.A.,  1979 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1989-90  SECCA/RJR  Southeastern  Artists  Fellowship 

1986  Artist  Exchange  Fellowship 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Fellowship 

1980  Virginia  Museum  Fellowship 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1990       Anderson  Gallery,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  Richmond 
Valencia  Community  College,  Orlando,  Florida 
Miami-Dade  Community  College,  Florida 

1989  Galerie  Andy  Jllien,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

1988  Liz  Harris  Gallery,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

1987  Galerie  Emmerich-Baumann,  Zurich, 

Switzerland 

1986  Projekt  Binz  39,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

1981  Arts  and  Humanities  Center,  Richmond, 

Virginia 

1980       Norfolk  State  University,  Virginia 
Group  Exhibitions: 

1990  "Taking  Shape",  Memorial  Arch,  Brooklyn, 

New  York 

1989  "Selections",  Williams  College  Museum  of  Art, 

Williamstown,  Massachusetts 
"The  Blues  Aesthetic",  Washington  Project  for 

the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C. 
"Object  Makers",  Southeastern  Center  for 

Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem,  North 

Carolina 

"Climate  '89",  Germans  Van  Eck  Gallery, 
New  York 

"Pillar  to  Post",  Kenkeleba  Gallery,  New  York 
"Terry  Adkins,  Carol  Hepper,  Lisa  Hoke", 
Germans  Van  Eck  Gallery,  New  York 

1987  "Esprit",  Salama-Caro  Gallery,  London, 

England 

"Art  18  '87",  International  Art  Fair,  Basel, 
Switzerland 


"Sihiquai  Kunstler",  Projekt  Binz  39,  Zurich, 

Switzerland 
Kunstgalerie,  Kulturhaus  Palazzo,  Liestal 

(Basel) 

1986       "Soundwave  NYC",  City  Gallery,  New  York 
"In  the  Tropics",  Longwood  Arts  Project, 

Bronx,  New  York 
"Joining  Forces",  Martin  Luther  King  Labor 
Center,  New  York 
1985       "Studio  Artists",  RS.l,  The  Clocktower, 
New  York 

"Carnival:  Ritual  of  Reversal",  Kenkeleba 

Gallery,  New  York 
1984       "African-American  Art",  High  Museum  of  Art, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
"Darkness",  William  Paterson  College,  Wayne, 

New  Jersey 
The  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem,  New  York 
1983       "Experiments  in  Paper",  Virginia  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts,  Richmond 
"Juss'  Jass",  Kenkeleba  Gallery,  New  York 
1980       "Dimensions  and  Directions",  Mississippi 

Museum  of  Art,  Jackson 
"Alternatives  by  Black  Artists",  Washington 

Project  for  the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C. 
"Portfolio",  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Richmond 

"3  Views",  Hardart  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 


Performances: 

1990 

Valencia  Community  College,  Orlando, 

Florida 

1989 

KOPROD  International,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

1988 

The  ICA,  London,  England 

1987 

Kulturzentrum  Rote  Fabrik,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

1985 

RS.l,  New  York 

1983 

New  Music  America,  Washington,  D.C.  (with 

"Harmolodica") 

1982 

University  of  Cincinnati  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

Ohio 

1981 

Washington  Project  for  the  Arts,  Washington, 

D.C.  (with  Sherman  Fleming) 

Publications: 

1988 

"Eagle  Eyed:  The  Ethereal  Vision  of  Joseph 

Egan",  Kunstraum  Muchen,  Munich, 

Germany,  catalogue  text 

Bibliography: 

1990 

Cyphers,  Peggy:  "New  York  in  Review",  ARTS 

Magazine,  January 

Twardy,  Chuck:  "Different  Means  to  Abstract 

Ends",  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  February  18 
1989       Patterson,  Tom:  "SECCA's  Object  Makers", 

Winston-Salem  Journal,  February  12 
Brenson,  Michael:  "Sculptors  Using  the  Wall 

as  Venue  and  Inspiration",  The  New  York 

Times,  February  24 
Hess,  Elizabeth:  "Material  Nature",  The  Village 

Voice,  March  7 
Govern,  Paul:  "Object  Lessons",  Triad  Style, 

March  8 

Aoyagi,  Fusae:  "Beyond  the  Umbrella  of  Art", 

Switch  (Japan),  October 
1988       Temin,  Christine:  "Sports  and  High  Art",  The 

Boston  Globe,  November  10 
1987       "Layers  of  Activity",  Galerie  Emerich-Baumann, 

catalogue  statement  by  Jacqueline  Battle 
Burii,  Peter:  "Uber  eine  interessante  Aktion  im 

'Bazillus'",  Tages  Anzeiger,  January  16 
Guesewski,  Marc:  "Spiritualist  kommt  nach 

Liestal",  Nordschweiz,  January  20 
Gassert,  Sigmar:  "Palazzo:  Binz  39",  Basler 

Zeitung,  February  4 
Wolf,  Conradin:  "Ein  New  Yorker  an  der 

Limmat",  Tages  Anzeiger,  April  22 
Kraft,  Ellen:  "Terry  Adkins  and  Mirliton",  Fabrik 

Zeitung,  May 
Rentsch,  Christian:  "Verflussigte  Formen", 

Tages  Anzeiger,  May  23 
"Universum  im  Relief",  Galerie  Emerich- 
Baumann,  catalogue  statement  by 

Conradin  Wolf 
1986       Milloy  Courtland:  "The  New  Harlem 

Renaissance",  Washington  Post, 

February  26 
Collins,  Gregory:  "Blues  in  the  Notte", 

Gentlemen's  Quarterly,  March 
"Terry  Adkins  in  Zurich",  Bar-Chronik, 

September 

1983       Proctor,  Roy:  "New  Approaches",  The 

Richmond  News  Leader,  December  3 
1982       Morrison,  Keith:  "Terry  Adkins",  New  Art 

Examiner,  January 
Fleming,  Lee:  "Other  Visions",  The 

Washingtonian,  February 
1980       Forgey  Benjamin:  "Black  Artists:  A  Matter  of 

Identities",  The  Washington  Star,  April  29 
Lewis,  Jo  Anne:  "Art  Lobbies",  Washington 

Post,  June  21 


Collections: 

The  New  School,  New  York 
AT&T,  New  Jersey 

Bank  Julius  Bar,  Zurich,  Switzerland 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 

America,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
The  Atlanta  Life  Insurance  Company,  Atlanta, 

Georgia 

The  Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.C. 
Arts  and  Humanities  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

Fisk  University  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Illinois  State  University,  Normal 
Tougaloo  College,  Mississippi 
Time  Based  Media,  Amsterdam,  Switzerland 
(video  archives) 
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TARLETON  BLACKWELL 

Born  1956,  Manning,  South  Carolina 
Resides  in  Manning,  Soutli  Carolina 

Education: 

Benedict  College,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  B.A.,  1978 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  M.A.,  1983 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  M.F.A.,  1984 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Grants/Awards/Fellowsliips: 

1987  Recognition  for  National  Achievement  in  the 

Field  of  Art,  NAACP  -  Clarendon,  South 
Carolina  Branch 

1986  Technical  Excellence  Award,  Visual  Arts:  The 

Southeast,  Georgia  State  University 
1985      Outstanding  Young  Man  in  America 

Outstanding  Professional  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  Field  of  Art,  Boys  Club  of  Columbia 

Solo  Exiiibitions: 

1989      The  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Macon, 
Georgia 

Zack-Shuster  Gallery,  Boca  Raton,  Florida 

1988  Diamond  Jubilee  National  Convention,  Delta 

Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
California 

1986-87  Discovery  Gallery,  The  Albany  Museum  of  Art, 
Georgia 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989  "South  Carolina  State  Art  Collection",  South 

Carolina  State  Museum,  Columbia 
"National  Bank  of  South  Carolina  Collection", 
The  Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South 
Carolina 

1988       "New  Pop",  Southeastern  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina 

1987  "Recent  Contemporary  Acquisition",  The 

Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina 
"The  South  Shall  Rise  Again",  Fay  Gold  Gallery, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
1985       "New  Figurative  Painting:  Harsh  Images  on 

Canvas",  The  Asheville  Museum  of  Art, 

North  Carolina 
1978       Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


Selected  Collections: 

Sumter  County  Cultural  Commission,  South 
Carolina 

The  Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

South  Carolina  Army  National  Guard,  Manning 
State  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Fidelity  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
South  Carolina  Arts  Commission,  Columbia 
The  Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina 
South  Carolina  National  Bank,  Columbia 
University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School, 
Columbia 
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HAWKINS  BOLDEN 


BEVERLY  BUCHANAN 


Born  1914,  Tennessee 
Resides  in  Memphis,  Tennessee 

In  1921,  due  to  deteriorating  eyesiglit  and  a  blow  to  the 
head,  Hawkins  Bolden  became  permanently  blind.  In 
spite  of  his  handicap  Bolden  has  made  things  all  his  life. 
His  powerful  assemblages  of  found  objects  ornament 
his  vegetable  garden  and  serve  several  functions;  the 
most  obvious  being  that  of  scarecrows,  but  not  to  guard 
against  animal  intruders  so  much  as  the  uncertainties 
of  his  Memphis  neighborhood.  His  process  involves 
puncturing  pots,  pans,  etc.,  and  combining  them  with 
wire,  carpet  strips  and  wood  (among  many  materials)  to 
create  varied  anthropomorphic  forms  ranging  from  single 
to  more  complex  forms.  His  earliest  surviving  pieces 
date  from  the  1970s.  Bolden  currently  resides  with  his 
sister,  Elizabeth  and  has  never  married. 


Born  1940,  Fuquay,  North  Carolina 
Resides  in  Athens,  Georgia 

Education: 

Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  B.S.,  1962 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  M.S.,  1968 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  M.RH.,  1969 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1987-88  Artist  in  Residence,  Nexus  Press 

1980  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 

Foundation  Sculpture  Grant 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1989       Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

1987  Heath  Gallery,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1986  Heath  Gallery,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1982       University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham 

1981  Kornblee  Gallery,  New  York 
Heath  Gallery,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

1978       Truman  Gallery,  New  York 
1977       Mercer  University,  Macon,  Georgia 
1974       Upsala  College,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
1972       Cinque  Gallery,  New  York 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989       "Social  Studies",  University  Galleries,  Illinois 
State  University,  Normal 
"Atlanta/New  York",  Axis  Twenty,  Atlanta, 
Georgia 

"On  and  Off  Your  Rocker",  Bernice  Steinbaum 

Gallery,  New  York 
"Alice,  and  Look  Who  Else,  Through  the 

Looking  Glass",  Bernice  Steinbaum  Gallery, 

New  York 

1988  "Spectacles",  High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta, 

Georgia 

"The  Family  in  Contemporary  Art",  Nexus 
Foundation  for  Today's  Art,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

"Influences  From  the  Uptaught:  Contemporary 
Drawings",  Drawing  Center,  New  York 


"100  Drawings  by  Women",  Millwood  Art  1983 
Gallery,  Long  Island  University  Brookville, 
New  York;  Traveling  with  U.S.I. A.  through 
1990  1982 

Winston-Salem  State  University  Fine  Arts 
Gallery  North  Carolina  1981 

"Contemporary  Artists  in  Georgia:  Selections 
from  the  High  Museum's  Collection",  High  1980 
Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

1987  Georgia  Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Georgia, 

Athens 

"Atlanta  Biennial",  Nexus  Contemporary  Art 

Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Hodges  Taylor  Gallery  Charlotte,  North 

Carolina 

Contemporary  Arts  Center,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

"Springworks:  Birdhouses,  Bird  Feeders  and 
Whirligigs",  Southeastern  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina 
1986       Jerald  Melberg  Gallery  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina 

Harris  Brown  Gallery,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
1985       Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro 

1984  Kornblee  Gallery  New  York 

1982  Sculptural  Arts  Museum,  Atlanta  Georgia 
The  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem,  New  York 
Beaver  College,  Glenside,  Pennsylvania 

Environmental  Installations: 

1985  "Blue  Station  Stones",  Earlington  Heights 

Metro-Rail  Station,  Miami,  Florida 
1984       "Garden  Ruins",  Contemporary  Sculpture 

Garden,  Winston-Salem  State  University 

North  Carolina 
1981       "Marsh  Ruins",  Marshes  of  Glynn  Park, 

Brunswick,  Georgia 
1979       "Ruins  and  Rituals",  The  Museum  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  Macon,  Georgia 

Bibliography: 

1988  ArtPapers,  July/August,  cover 

1986  Meyer,  Jon:  ArtPapers,  May/June,  p.  28 
Washington,  Elsie  B.:  "The  Vasari  Diary: 

Educating  the  Eye"  ARTnews,  September, 
p.  11 

Women  Artists  News,  September,  pp.  19,  36 
1984       Phagen,  Patricia:  (interview) /ArtPapers, 

January/February,  pp.  16-17,  illustration 


Lippard,  Lucy:  Overlay:  Contemporary  Art  and 
the  Art  of  Prehistory,  Pantheon  Books, 
New  York 

Glueck,  Grace:  "The  Artists'  Artists",  ARTnews, 

November 
Lubell,  Ellen:  Art  in  America,  Summer, 

pp.  130-131 
Ricky  Carrie:  The  Village  Voice,  September, 

p.  75 


ARLENE 

BURKE-MORGAN 

Born  1950,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Resides  in  Greenville,  North  Carolina 

Education: 

Moore  College  of  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1972 
Tyler  School  of  Art,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania,  B.F.A.,  1977 
East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  North  Carolina, 

M.F.A.,  1989 

Position: 

Lecturer,  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  North 
Carolina 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1989  SAF/NEA  Regional  Fellowship 

1987       Purchase  Award,  Northern  Telecom  Sixth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  North  Carolina 
Sculpture,  Research  Triangle  Park, 
North  Carolina 

1986  Merit  Award,  Fayetteville  Museum,  North 

Carolina 

1974       Julius  Hallgarten  Award,  National  Academy 
of  Design 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1987  Wilson  Art  Center,  Wilson,  North  Carolina 

1 986  The  Waterworks  Visual  Arts  Center,  Salisbury, 

North  Carolina 

Group  Exiiibitions: 

1990  "Calytopia",  Sommerhill  Gallery,  Chapel  Hill, 

North  Carolina 
"West  Meets  East",  Asheville  Art  Museum, 

North  Carolina 
1989       "Clay  Sculpture",  Wake  Forest  University, 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
"Ceramic  Traditions",  Contemporary  Art 

Center,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Seventeenth  Annual  Competition  for  North 

Carolina  Artists,  Fayetteville  Museum, 

North  Carolina 

1987  Northern  Telecom  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of 

North  Carolina  Sculpture,  Research 

Triangle  Park 
"All  Work  No  Play",  Nexus  Contemporary  Art 

Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
"Artist  Combo",  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council, 

North  Carolina 


1986       "Visual  Arts:  The  Southeast  1986",  Georgia 
State  University,  Atlanta 
"Second  Juried  Exhibition  of  North  Carolina 
Crafts",  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
Raleigh 

1985       "New  Blood",  Rosenfeld  Gallery,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
"A  Celebration  of  Making",  WARM  Gallery, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
"Clay  Works",  Minneapolis  College  of  Art  and 
Design,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
1983       "Sacred  Artifacts  Objects  of  Devotion", 
Alternative  Museum,  New  York 

Collections: 

Home  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
Corporate  Offices,  Washington,  North 
Carolina 

Northern  Telecom,  Research  Triangle  Park, 

North  Carolina 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Spring  Mills,  Inc.,  Fort  Mills,  North  Carolina 


ALLEN   D.  CARTER 

Born  1947,  Washington,  D.C. 
Resides  in  Arlington,  Virginia 

Education: 

Columbus  College  of  Art  and  Design,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
B.F.A.,  1972 

American  University,  Washington,  D.C,  Graduate  Study, 
1974 

Studied  Photography  with  Jim  Valentine,  Valentine  Image, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Studied  Sculpture  with  Donald  Dell,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1970 
University  of  Virginia  Consortium,  Arlington,  Virginia 

Position: 

Artist  in  Residence,  D.C.  Art  Works,  Washington,  D.C. 

Grants/Awards/Fellowsliips: 

1986       Virginia  Museum  Professional  Fellowship 

Presented  with  Key  to  the  City  by  the  Mayor  of 

Kansas  City 
5th  Juried  Athenaem  Show,  Alexandria, 

Virginia 
Groppert  Foundation 

Solo  Exiiibitions: 

1990       "Coming  of  Age",  Anton  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.C. 

1989       "Tondo  Series",  Anton  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.C. 

1988       "Horse  Series",  Anton  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.C. 

1986  "Fishing",  Anton  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 
Group  Exhibitions: 

1987  "Contemporary  Modes  of  Expression;  VA/D.C", 

Marsh  Gallery,  University  of  Richmond, 
Virginia 

"Arlington  Arts  Center  10th  Anniversary 

Exhibition",  Arlington  Arts  Center,  Virginia 
1985       "The  Washington  Show",  The  Corcoran  Gallery 

of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
1984       "Small  Works  on  Paper",  David  Adamson 

Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 
"The  Shipshape  Show",  Midtown  Gallery, 

Washington,  D.C. 
"The  Screen  Show",  BR  Kornblatt  Gallery, 

Washington,  D.C. 
"The  Ritz",  Washington  Project  for  the  Arts, 

Washington,  D.C. 


1982  "20  From  D.C",  Lawndale  Annex,  University  of 

Houston,  Texas,  organized  by  the 
Washington  Project  for  the  Arts 

1981  "Options:  Washington  1981",  Washington 

Project  for  the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C. 
"Nine  Washington  Artists",  Anton  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.C. 
1978       "36  Hours",  Museum  of  Temporary  Art, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Murals: 

1988       Four  Murals,  D.C.  Arts  Commission,  Senior 

Citizens  and  Counseling  and  Delivering 

Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
"Migration  to  Washington",  Smithsonian 

Folklife  Festival,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mural,  D.C.  Arts  Commission,  Red  Cross 

Building  near  Springguard  School, 

Washington,  D.C. 
1987       Five  Murals,  D.C.  Arts  Commission,  Blair  House 

for  Homeless  Men  on  Capitol  Hill, 

Washington,  D.C. 

1985  "Soup  Kitchen  Murals",  D.C  Arts  Commission, 

710  0  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
1984       Four  Murals,  D.C.  Arts  Commission,  Alice  Deal 
Elementary  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

1983  Mural,  D.C.  Arts  Commission,  Marie  Reed 

School  and  Pepco  Walls,  Adams  Morgan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

1982  "Man  Feeding  Poor  Man",  Washington  Project 

for  the  Arts,  Lerner  Building  in  Downtown 
Washington,  D.C.  (building  no  longer  exists) 

Bibliography: 

1990       Allen,  Jane  Addams:  "Pluralism  and 

Postmodernism",  New  Art  Examiner, 
January 

1987  Thorson,  Alice:  "Al  Carter,  Present  Intense  with 
a  Pallette  of  Emotion",  Washington  Times, 
January 

Power,  Mark:  "Equine  Time  for  Al  Carter", 
Wasliington  Post  January  24 

Merritt,  Robert:  Rictimond  Times-Dispatch, 
March  12 

Fleming,  Lee:  "Al  Carter:  Thinking  About  Art", 
Washington  Review,  April/May 

Cannizzaro,  Michael:  "Murals:  Medium  with  a 
Message",  Washington  Post,  September  24 

1986  Allen,  Jane  Addams:  "The  Best  and  the  Worst 

of  1985  Art",  Washington  Times  Magazine, 
January  3 


Starkey,  Claire:  "Al  Carter",  Capitol  Hill  Rag, 
January  15 

Welzenbach,  Michael;  "Al  Carter's  Memories 
of  Halcyon  Days",  Washington  Times, 
January  16 

Power,  Mark:  "Best  Fishes  from  Big  Al  Carter", 

Washington  Post,  January  16 
Allen,  Jane  Addams:  "Big  Al  Carter", 

Washington  Times  Magazine,  January  17 
Allen,  Jane  Addams:  "A  Day-Glo  Dawn  for  Big  Al 

Carter",  Insight  Magazine,  February  10 
Del  Sesto,  Christina:  "Mural  Muses:  Youths 

Paint  the  Town",  Washington  Post, 

August  20 

1985       Richards,  Paul:  "In  Big  Al's  Embrace", 

Washington  Post,  February  9 
Allen,  Jane  Addams:  "D.C.'s  Big  Al  Carter 

Comes  into  His  Own",  Washington  Times, 

February  15 
Allen,  Jane  Addams:  "Washington  Arts  Fail  to 

Make  a  Splash  on  National  Scale", 

Washington  Times,  illustration,  June  28 
Bates,  Leslie:  "D.C.  Muralist  Big  Al  Carter 

Teaches  Teenagers  to  Paint  the  Town",  City 

Paper,  August  12 
1984       Brown,  Joe:  "After  Dinner  Prints",  Washington 

Post,  October  10 
1983       Clark,  Michael:  (interview)  "Big  Al", 

introduction  by  Mary  Swift,  Washington 

Review,  February  15 
1982       Allen,  Jane  Addams:  "Zany  World  of  Big  Al's 

Cartoons",  Washington  Times,  July  20 
Kerman,  Michael:  "A  Wall  to  Remember", 

Washington  Post,  July  30 
Allen,  Jane  Addams:  "A  Brief  Tour  of  the  Area's 

Art  Shows",  Washington  Times,  October  1 


GREGORY   A.  HENRY 

Born  1961,  Esequibo,  Guyana 
Resides  in  Hampton,  Virginia 

Education: 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  B.FA.,  1985 

Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  Baltimore,  M.FA.,  1987 

Position: 

Assistant  Professor,  Hampton  University,  Virginia 

Grants/Awards/Fellowsliips: 

1989  Maryland  State  Art  Council  Grant 

1987  Henry  Walters  Traveling  Scholarship 
The  Rothchild  Scholarship 

1985-87  Ford  Foundation/Hoffberger  Scholarship 

1985  Ohio  Arts  Council  Award 

The  Margaret  Brown  Krecker  Scholarship 

Exhibitions: 

1990  "Contemporary  Classics:  Trends  and 

Traditions  in  Modern  African-American 

Art,"  Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg 
1989       "Annual  Juried  Exhibition",  Peninsula  Fine  Arts 

Center,  Newport  News,  Virginia 
"The  Hale  Woodruff  Memorial  Biennial",  The 

Studio  Museum  in  Harlem,  New  York 
"Maryland  invitational",  Baltimore  Museum  of 

Art,  Maryland 
"Flash",  Old  Dominion  University  Gallery, 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

1988  Hampton  University  Museum,  Virginia 
"Ford  Foundation  Show",  Eubie  Blake  Cultural 

Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
1987       "Small  Works  on  Wall",  Object  D'Art  Gallery, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
"Art/Scape  Invitational",  Lyric  Theater  Gallery, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
"Annual  Juried  Exhibition",  J.B.  Speed  Art 

Museum,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

1986  Decker  and  Meyerhoff  Galleries,  Maryland 

Institute  College  of  Art,  Baltimore 
"Three  Rivers  Art  Competition",  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 
"International  Printmaking  Show",  Somer 

Stone  Gallery,  Somer  Stone,  New  York 
"Small  Works",  Anton  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 
"The  Tri-State  Juried  Exhibition",  Huntington 

Museum  of  Art,  West  Virginia 


1984 


"Annual  Group  Exhibition",  The  Dairy  Barn, 

Athens,  Georgia 
"Beauty  of  the  Beast",  organized  by 

Huntington  Museum  of  Art,  West  Virginia, 

traveled  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
Group  Show,  Gallery  200,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Collections: 

Ohio  University,  Athens 
Ohio  University,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Art, 
Athens 


LONNIE  HOLLEY 


Born  1950,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Resides  in  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Lonnie  Holley  was  born  the  seventh  of  twenty-seven 
children.  Much  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  foster  homes  and 
reform  schools.  As  a  teenager  he  went  to  work  at  a 
variety  of  odd  jobs  but  primarily  as  a  short-order  cook. 
In  1979,  during  a  period  of  extreme  alienation  from  his 
family,  Holley  began  carving  tombstones  for  children 
and  animals.  Thereafter,  he  began  making  small,  surreal 
and  abstract  sculptures  from  a  manmade  industrial  slag 
that  resembled  sandstone.  His  urge  to  create  soon 
expanded  to  include  any  and  all  salvageable  materials 
gathered  from  garbage  dumps,  fires,  vacant  lots,  etc.  He 
has  created  a  two  acre  art  environment  filled  with  inter- 
related works  of  all  kinds.  Painting,  carved  and  additive 
sculpture,  as  well  as  environmental  pieces  which  incor- 
porate trees  and  buildings  and  also  performance  related 
pieces  used  to  educate  his  children  can  be  found  in  this 
environment.  Holley's  environment  addresses  social, 
philosophical  and  religious  themes  through  its  many 
monuments  dedicated  to  local  and  national  heroes,  sig- 
nificant historical  events,  the  achievements  of  his 
ancestors,  and  numerous  other  subjects. 
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MARTHA 

JACKSON-JARVIS 

Born  1952,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Resides  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Education: 

Haystack  Mountain  School  of  Crafts,  Deer  Isle,  Maine, 
1974 

Tyler  School  of  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  B.F.A., 
1975 

Antioch  University,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  M.F.A.,  1980 
Position: 

Instructor  in  Ceramics,  Corcoran  School  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1988  Penny  McCall  Foundation 

1 986  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
1983  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
1982       District  of  Columbia  Mayor's  Award  in  the  Arts 

1980  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
1978       D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1989  BR  Kornblatt  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

1988  University  Gallery,  University  of  Delaware, 

Newark 

1981  "Cosmic  Garden",  Howard  University, 

Washington,  D.C. 
1980       "Alternatives",  Washington  Projectforthe  Arts, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989  "The  Blues  Aesthetic",  Washington 

Project  for  the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C. 
1988       "Art  as  a  Verb",  Maryland  Institute  College  of 
Art,  Baltimore 

1987  "Contemporary  Visual  Expressions", 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Anacostia 

Museum,  Washington,  D.C. 
1986       "The  Other  Gods",  Everson  Museum, 

Syracuse,  New  York 
"Generations  in  Transition",  Chicago  Museum 

of  Science  and  Industry  Illinois 
1985       "Evocative  Abstractions",  Nexus  Foundation 

for  Contemporary  Art,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 


1984  "National  Contemporary  Art  East/West", 
California  Afro-American  Museum,  Los 
Angeles 

Collections: 

Sallie  Mae,  Washington,  D.C. 
Peat  Marwick  Main  and  Company  Washington, 
D.C. 

Lenkin  Company  Washington,  D.C. 
Howery  and  Simon  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Artery  Corporation,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
Philip  Morris  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C. 


MICHAEL  JONES 

Born  1959,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Resides  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Education: 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston,  B.F.A.,  1982 
Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
M.F.A.,  1988 

Position: 

Security  Guard,  Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art, 
Baltimore 

Recreational  Aide,  Project  S.A.G.A.,  Urban  Services 
Agency,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

G  ra  nts/Awa  rd  s/ Fe  Hows  h  I  ps : 

1987  Ford  Foundation/Hoffberger  Scholarship 

1986  Ford  Foundation/Hoffberger  Scholarship 

1983  International  Science  Fiction  Art  Award, 

Tokyo,  Japan 
1979       Art  Director's  Club  of  Boston 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1984  "The  World  of  Michael  Jones",  AAMARP 

Galleries,  Northeastern  University,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Group  Exiiibitions: 

1989       "Vision",  Essex  Community  College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

"Renaissance",  Objects  D'Art  Gallery, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
"Currents",  City  Hall  Gallery,  Baltimore, 

Maryland 

"Prints/Paintings",  Harford  Community 
College,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 

1988  "19  Visions/Divisions",  Eubie  Blake  Cultural 

Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
"Bold  New  Comers",  Katzenstein  Gallery, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
"Drawings  and  Prints",  College  of  Notre 

Dame  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
"Small  Works",  Objects  D'Art  Gallery, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

1987  "Small  Works",  Objects  D'Art  Gallery, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
"Eighth  Annual  Black  Artists  Exhibition",  J.B. 
Speed  Art  Museum,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
1985-86  "Images  of  Progression",  Harriet  Tubman 
House,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


"Erotic  Art",  Gallery  at  The  Piano  Factory, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
1984       "Culture  Shock",  The  National  Center  of  Afro- 
American  Artists,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


RON  LEE 

Born  1951,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 
Resides  in  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Education: 

North  Carolina  Central  University,  Durham,  1970-74 
Art  Institute  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Certificate  for 
Photography  1982 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1987  Artist's  Projects  Grant,  City  of  Atlanta,  Bureau 

of  Cultural  Affairs 
1985       Purchase  Award,  Atlanta  Life  Insurance 
Company 

1984      Artist's  Projects  Grant,  City  of  Atlanta,  Bureau 

of  Cultural  Affairs 
1978       Purchase  Award,  American/Korean  Friendship 

Association 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1989       "Images  of  Artists  Too!",  Chattahoochee  Valley 
Art  Association,  LaGrange,  Georgia 

1988  "Women  with  Wet  Hair",  The  National  Black 

Arts  Festival,  The  Gilbert  House,  Mcintosh 
Gallery  and  Nexus  Contemporary  Art  Center, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
"Ron  Lee:  Images  of  Artists",  High  Museum 
at  Georgia-Pacific  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1984  "Reflections  of  a  Dream",  Robert  W.  Woodruff 
Library,  Atlanta  University  Center,  Georgia 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989  "Black  Artist-Atlanta:  Past  and  Present", 

Rockefeller  Fine  Arts  Building,  Spelman 

College,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
"Black  Creativity  1989:  Juried  Art  Exhibition 

of  Black  Artists",  Museum  of  Science  and 

Industry,  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Photographs  and  Diaries",  Tisch  School  of 

the  Arts,  Department  of  Photography 

Gallery,  New  York  University,  New  York 
"LaGrange  National  XIV",  Lamar  Dodd  Art 

Center,  LaGrange  College  and  the 

Chattahoochee  Valley  Art  Association, 

LaGrange,  Georgia 
1988       "Contemporary  Artists  in  Georgia,  Selections 

from  the  High  Museum's  Collection",  High 

Museum  at  Georgia-Pacific  Center,  Atlanta, 

Georgia 


Eighth  Annual  National  Art  Exhibition  and 

Competition,  Atlanta  Life  Insurance 

Company  Georgia 
1985       "Vietnam  and  Its  Aftermath",  Nexus 

Contemporary  Art  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
"Photo-Process",  Georgia  Institute  of 

Technology  Student  Center  Gallery  Atlanta 
"Atlanta  in  France",  Chapelle  de  La  Sorbonne, 

Espace  de  La  Coupole,  La  Defense,  Paris; 

Refectoire  Des  Jacobins,  Toulouse;  Centre 

D'Action  Culturelle,  Angouleme,  France 

Collections: 

High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Atlanta  Life  Insurance  Company  Georgia 
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JESSE  LOTT 


ED  LOVE 


Born  1943,  Simmesport,  Louisiana 
Resides  in  Houston,  Texas 


Born  1936,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Resides  in  Miami,  Florida 

Education: 

Los  Angeles  City  College,  California,  1958-59 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
1960-61 

California  State  University,  Los  Angeles,  B.F.A.,  1966 
California  State  University,  Los  Angeles,  M.F.A.,  1967 
University  of  Uppsala,  Sweden,  Postgraduate  Fellow,  1968 

Position: 

Dean,  Visual  Arts  Division,  New  World  School  of  the  Arts, 
Mianni,  Florida 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1988  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 

Foundation  Fellowship 

1987  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Fellowship 

District  of  Columbia  Mayor's  Award  in  the  Arts 
Solo  Exhibitions: 

1989  "Parallels",  One  Brickell  Square,  Miami,  Florida 
"The  Beloved  Drawings",  Miami-Dade  Public 

Library,  Miami,  Florida 

1988  "Signs  (The  Maximum  Security  Series)", 

Miami-Dade  Community  College,  Miami, 
Florida 

1987       "Con-structs  (For  Thelonious  and  Other 

Spheres)",  Montpelier  Arts  Center,  Laurel, 
Maryland 

1986       "Soundings",  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.C. 

1983       "Winter  in  America",  Washington  Project  for 

the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C. 
1976       "Convergence",  Washington  Project  for  the 

Arts,  Washington,  D.C. 
1975      The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1990  "Ancestral  Legacy",  organized  by  Dallas 

Museum  of  Art,  Texas,  traveled  to  High 
Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  Milwaukee 
Art  Museum,  Wisconsin 

1989  "African  Art  and  the  Diaspora",  Hood  College, 

Frederick,  Maryland 
"Collaborations",  North  Miami  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art,  Florida 
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1986  "Equinox:  Four  Moments  ofthe  Sun  (For  RFT)", 

Washington  Mall,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College, 

Annandale 
"Circle  (An  Excerpt)  in  Progress",  Howard 

University  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
1985       "Choosing:  An  Exhibit  of  Changing 

Perspectives  in  Modern  Art  and  Art 

Criticism  by  Black  Americans,  1925-1985", 

organized  by  Hampton  University,  Virginia 
"Collections  Show",  The  Studio  Museum  in 

Harlem,  New  York 
"The  Washington  Show",  The  Corcoran  Gallery 

of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
"Art  in  Washington  and  Its  Afro-American 

Presence:  1940-1970",  Washington  Project 

for  the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C. 
"History  in  the  Making",  University  of 

Maryland,  College  Park 
1980       nth  International  Sculpture  Conference, 

Washington,  D.C. 
"Power  Objects",  Howard  University, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Performances: 

1989       "Ghost  Dancing",  North  Miami  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art,  Miami,  Florida 

1987  "Tracings:  A  to  Z",  Catholic  University  of 

America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bibliography: 

1989       "The  Circle  and  the  Branch:  Renascent  Kongo- 
American  Art",  Another  Face  of  the 
Diamond:  Pathways  Through  the  Black 
Atlantic  South,  INTAR  Latin  American 
Gallery,  essay  by  Robert  Farris  Thompson, 
catalogue 
Turner,  Elisa:  "Is  Black  History  Month 
Effective",  The  Miami  Herald,  January  29 

1988  Turner,  Elisa:  "Exhibit  Shows  Black  Art  is  in 

Important  Transition",  The  Miami  Herald, 

February  10 
Kohen,  Helen:  "Collaborations",  The  Miami 

Herald,  February  12 
Kohen,  Helen:  "A  Sculptor  to  Know",  The 

Miami  Herald,  August  4 
Montane,  Diana:  "Ed  Love  Tries  to  Live 

Correctly  and  Truthfully  Through  His  Work", 

The  Miami  News,  October  14 
Adrianson,  Doug:  "Arts  Make  Good  Bridge  to 

Unfamiliar  Cultures",  The  Miami  Herald, 

November  10 
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Thompson,  Robert  Farris:  "Monuments  to  the 
Future",  The  Studio  Potter,  December 

Volsky,  George:  "A  School  for  Arts  Matures  in 
Miami",  The  New  York  Times,  December  7 


TOM  MILLER 

Born  1945,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Resides  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Education: 

Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  Baltimore,  B.F.A.,  1967 
Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  Baltimore,  M.F.A.,  1987 

Position: 

Self  employed 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1987  The  Maryland  State  Arts  Council  Grant-in-Aid 
1986      Cash  Award  for  Mural  Design,  St.  Joseph's 

Hospital 

1985  Ford  Foundation 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1988  Columbia  Association,  Center  for  the  Arts, 

Columbia,  Maryland 
G.H.  Dalsheimer  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

1986  Thesis  Gallery,  Maryland  Institute  College  of 

Art,  Baltimore 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1990       "Continuing  Traditions  . .  .  Contemporary 
African-American  Crafts  Artists",  National 
Black  Artists  Invitational,  New  Visions 
Gallery,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

1989  "Social  Signs",  Artscape  Festival,  Baltimore, 

Maryland 

"The  Hale  Woodruff  Memorial  Biennial",  The 
Studio  Museum  in  Harlem,  New  York 

"Trends  in  Contemporary  Art",  Hampton 
University,  Hampton,  Virginia 
1988       "Fifth  Annual  Benefit  Exhibition",  Maryland  Art 
Place,  Baltimore, 

"19  Visions/Divisions",  Eubie  Blake  Cultural 
Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

"Maryland  Invitational  1988:  Tom  Miller,  Lisa 
Scheer,  Lynn  Sures,  Ed  Worteck",  The 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Maryland 

1987  "Signatures:  Carole  Sue  Lebbin,  Tom  Miller, 

David  Orbock,  Pam  Phillips",  G.H.  Dalsheimer 
Gallery,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
1986       Group  Show,  Lafayette  College  Art  Gallery, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania 
"Gallery  Artists  Exhibition",  G.H.  Dalsheimer 
Gallery,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Bibliography: 

1990       "Tom  Miller:  Foreign  Artist  of  the  Month", 

Monthly  Craft,  June 
1989       Spolin,  Donna:  "Grand  Design",  Essence,  July, 

p.  86 

"Education  for  Art's  Sake",  The  Baltinnore  Sun, 
August  3 

1988       Dorsey,  John:  "Tom  Miller:  New  Work",  The 

Baltimore  Sun,  February  25 
"Tom  Miller",  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  essay 

by  David  Ryan,  February,  catalogue 
1987       Dorsey,  John:  "Pleasant  Show  Furnishes  Fun", 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  Maryland  Living 

Section,  June  5 
Scriber,  Clarice:  "Trends",  Elan,  Spring,  p.  8 
1986       Willliams,  Lynn:  "Furniture  with  a  Smile",  The 

Baltimore  Sun,  November  23,  section  K 

Collections: 

The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Maryland 
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CLARENCE  MORGAN 

Born  1950,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Resides  in  Greenville,  North  Carolina 

Education: 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Four  Year 

Certificate,  1975 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1978 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  M.FA.,  1978 

Position: 

Associate  Professor,  School  of  Art,  East  Carolina  University, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1988  SAF/NEA  Regional  Fellov\/ship 
Research/Creative  Activity  Grant,  East  Carolina 

University 

1983  North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 

Resources  Commission  Award 
1982       North  Carolina  Arts  Council  Visual  Artist 
Fellowship 

Award  of  Merit,  Fayetteville  Museum  of  Art 
1980       Committee  for  The  Visual  Arts  Exhibition 

Grant,  New  York 
1974      Cresson  Traveling  Scholarship,  Pennsylvania 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Solo  Exhibitions: 

1990       "Major  Paintings  and  Works  on  Paper",  Lauren 
Rogers  Museum  of  Art,  Laurel,  Mississippi 
"Art  Currents",  Mint  Museum  of  Art,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina 

1989  "Clarence  Morgan:  Recent  Works",  North 

Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh 
"Recent  Paintings",  Hodges  Taylor  Gallery 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
"Major  Paintings  and  Works  on  Paper",  Lauren 

Rogers  Museum  of  Art,  Laurel,  Mississippi 
1988       "New  Work",  Liz  Harris  Gallery  Boston, 

Massachusetts 
1986       "Pendantic  Behavior",  Davidson  College, 

Davidson,  North  Carolina 
1985       "Recent  Paintings  and  Drawings",  Carleton 

College,  Northfield,  Minnesota 

1984  "New  Works",  Wake  Forest  University,  Winston- 

Salem,  North  Carolina 
"Large  Scale/Small  Scale",  Minneapolis 
College  of  Art  and  Design,  Minnesota 
1982       "Recent  Works",  Alternative  Museum, 
New  York 


Group  Exhibitions: 

1990       "NCAE,  Survey  of  Contemporary  Art",  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh 
"Flesh  It  Out",  Anderson  Gallery,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  Richmond 

1989  "Selected  Gallery  Artists",  Eve  Mannes  Gallery, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
"SAF/NEA  Regional  Fellowship  Exhibition", 
Atlanta  College  of  Art  Gallery  Georgia 

1988  "Afhcan-American  Art",  The  Waterworks  Visual 

Arts  Center,  Salisbury  North  Carolina 
"Southern  Abstraction",  organized  by 
Contemporary  Arts  Center,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

1987  "39th  Annual  Purchase  Exhibition",  American 
Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
New  York 

"All  Work  and  No  Play",  Nexus  Contemporary 

Art  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
"Drawing  Invitational",  Southeastern  Center 

for  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem, 

North  Carolina 
"Artists  Choose  Artists",  Green  Hill  Center  for 

North  Carolina  Art,  Greensboro,  North 

Carolina 

"Southern  Abstraction",  City  Gallery  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
1985       "Southern  Exposure",  Alternative  Gallery,  New 
York 

1984       "Personal  Endeavors",  Minneapolis  Institute  of 

Art,  Minnesota 
"U.S.A.  -  Portrait  of  the  South",  Palazzo 

Venezia,  Rome,  Italy,  traveled 
1983       "Seven  Contemporary  American  Artists", 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio 
1981       "Post  Modernist  Metaphors",  Alternative 

Museum,  New  York 

Bibliography: 

1990  Patterson,  Tom:  "Clarence  Morgan's  Exhibit 

Possesses  a  Large  Evocative  Power", 

Winston-Salem  Journal,  p.  H3 
"New  Images:  Clarence  Morgan",  Lauren 

Rogers  Museum  of  Art,  brochure 
Greenberg,  Blue:  "Morgan,  Causes  Still 

Battling",  Durham  Morning  Herald, 

January  14,  p.  8E 

1989  Smith,  Shaw:  "Clarence  Morgan  in  North 

Carolina",  New  Art  Examiner,  June,  p.  50 


Litt,  Steve:  "Different  Strokes",  The  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  November  24,  p.  14 

Upchurch,  Anna:  "Morgan's  Work  Shown  in 
Raleigh",  The  Greenville  Daily  Reflector, 
November  12 

Dobbs,  Kate:  "Revealing  the  Soul", 
Independent  Weekly,  December 

Simmons,  Karen:  "Clarence  Morgan  Believes 
in  Art  of  Eastern  North  Carolina",  The 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector,  December  17, 
p.  D2 

"Clarence  Morgan",  North  Carolina  Museum  of 

Art,  essay  by  Jane  Kessler,  catalogue 
1988       "Artist  Clarence  Morgan  Traces  Trail  of  His 

Work",  Bay  State  Banner,  April  14 
Temin,  Christine:  "Revisiting  Nev\/ Talent",  The 

Boston  Globe,  April  21 
Redd,  Chris:  "Interviews:  Clarence  Morgan, 

Juan  Logan,  James  and  Earnestine  Huff, 

ARTPAPERS,  July/August,  p.  13 
1987       Heller,  Faith:  "SECCA  Show  Demonstrates  the 

Power  Drawings  Can  Exude",  Winston-Salem 

Journal,  February  15,  p.  C 9 
Litt,  Steven:  "Abstract  Art  in  the  South  Finds 

Favorable  Climate",  The  Raleigh  News  and 

Observer,  July  5,  section  E 
Meyer,  Jon:  "Southern  Abstraction",  ARTnews, 

November,  p.  22 
1984       "Ten  North  Carolina  Artists",  Green  Hill  Center 

for  North  Carolina  Art,  Greensboro,  essay  by 

Ruth  Pinnell,  catalogue 
Dowling,  Elizabeth:  "Restraint  Marks  Exhibits 

at  N.C.  Gallery",  The  Raleigh  News  and 

Observer,  January  22,  p.  3E 
Broom,  Sharon:  "Art  by  Fellowship  Winners  in 

NCMA  Exhibit",  The  Greenville  Daily 

Reflector,  January  22,  p.  Dl 
"Collage  and  Assemblage"  Mississippi 

Museum  of  Art,  essay  by  John  B.  Henry, 

catalogue 

"A  Vision:  The  Work  of  Clarence  Morgan", 

Fayetteville  Museum  of  Art,  essay  by 

G.  Morin,  catalogue 
Maschal,  Richard:  "The  South:  A  Portrait",  The 

Charlotte  Observer,  July  8 
Romero,  Rubel:  "Universal  Language",  The 

Spectator,  August  9,  p.  22 
"North  Carolina  Fellowship  Exhibition 

1982-83",  Green  Hill  Center  for  North 

Carolina  Art,  essay  by  Cynthia  K.  Ference, 

catalogue 
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1981  Caldwell,  John:  "The  Art  of  North  Carolina: 
Surprises  in  Store",  The  New  York  Times, 
May  24 

Collections: 

IBM,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Moore,  Van-Allen,  Allen  and  Thigpen,  Attorneys 
at  Law,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

General  Mills  Corporation,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Wright  Chemical  Corporation,  Riegelwood, 

North  Carolina 
Lindquist  and  Vennum,  Attorneys  at  Law, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Charlotte  Athletic  Club,  North  Carolina 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 

States,  New  York 
Mobil  Corporation 
Philip  Morris  Corporation 
RCA  Corporation 
African  Overseas  Corporation 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 

Resources,  Raleigh 
Greenville  Museum  of  Art,  North  Carolina 
North  Carolina  Central  University,  Durham 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe 
Public  Library,  Kinston,  North  Carolina 
East  Carolina  University,  Medical  School, 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Union  Student  Center,  Arizona  State 

University,  Tempe 
American  Express  Corporation 
Kennedy,  Covington,  Lobdell  and  Hickman, 

Attorneys  at  Law,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Private  Collections 


WINNIE  R. 
OWENS-HART 

Born  1949,  Washington,  D.C. 
Resides  in  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Education: 

Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  Pennsylvania,  B.F.A.,  1971 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C,  M.F.A.,  1974 
Haystack  Mountain  School  of  Crafts,  Deer  Isle,  Maine,  1974 
The  Female  Potters  of  Opetumodu,  Nigeria,  1979-80 
Idyllwild  School  of  Music  and  the  Arts,  Idyllwild,  California, 
1987 

Position: 

Professor,  College  of  Fine  Arts,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1989-90  Renwick  Fellow,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Recipient,  Project  Grant,  Alexandria 

Commission  for  the  Arts 
Fellow,  Smithsonian  Faculty  Research  Program 
Visiting  Scholar,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Recipient,  Project  Grant,  Alexandria 

Commission  for  the  Arts 
Howard  University  Faculty  Research  Grant 
Second  World  Black  and  African  Festival  of 
Arts  and  Culture,  Lagos,  Nigeria,  Delegate 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Individual 

Craftsmen  Fellowship 
Haystack  Mountain  School  of  Crafts  Grant 


1989 
1988-89 


1980 
1977 


1974 


Solo  Exhibitions: 

1988  "Dreams,  Visions,  Nightmares  and  the  Real 

World",  Haas  Gallery,  Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

1983       "Winnie  Owens-Hart:  An  Exhibition  of  African- 
American  Contemporary/Traditional 
Ceramics",  The  CRT's  Craftery  Gallery, 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989  "Ceramic  Traditions:  20th  Century  African- 

American  Artists",  Contemporary  Art  Center, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1987       "1987  Contemporary  Directions  in  Clay", 

Columbia  Association  Center  for  the  Arts, 
Maryland 

"VOICES:  An  Exhibition  of  Works  by  14  Afro- 
American  Artists",  Community  Folk  Art 
Gallery,  Syracuse,  New  York 


1986-87  "Black  Women  Visual  Artists  in  Washington, 
D.C",  Bethune  Museum-Archives, 
Washington,  D.C 

1984       Biennale  Internationale  de  Ceramique  d'Art, 
Vallauris,  France 

1982       "Magic  of  Clay",  California  Museum  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture,  Los  Angeles 

1981-82  "Forever  Free",  traveled  to  Normal,  Illinois; 

Omaha,  Nebraska;  Montgomery,  Alabama; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  College  Park, 
Maryland;  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1980       "Power  Objects:  Ancient  and  to  the  Future", 
Howard  University  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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JOHN   T.  SCOTT 

Born  1940,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Resides  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Education: 

Xavier  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  B.A.,  1962 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  M.F.A.,  1965 
Madonna  College,  Livonia,  Michigan,  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Humanities  Degree,  1987 

Position: 

Professor  of  Art,  Xavier  University  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans 

Grants/Awards/Fellowships: 

1986  United  Negro  College  Fund,  Distinguished 

Scholar  Award 
1983       Hand  Hollow  Fellowship,  Hand  Hollow 
Foundation 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  Humanities 
Fellowship 

1980       Mayor's  Arts  Award,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Solo  Exiiibitions: 

1989       "John  T.  Scott:  Sculpture",  Liz  Harris  Gallery, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

1988  "John  T.  Scott:  Sculpture",  Kipp  Gallery  lUR 

Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
"Moving  Together,  Ibegi  Doorways",  Galerie 
Simonne  Stern,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Group  Exhibitions: 

1989  "The  Blues  Aesthetic:  Black  Culture  and 

Modernism",  Washington  Project  for  the 

Arts,  Washington,  DC. 
"The  Appropriate  Object",  organized  by  The 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Michigan,  traveled 

to  San  Jose  Museum  of  Art,  California; 

J.B.  Speed  Museum,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
"Window  Series",  Nexus  Contemporary  Art 

Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1988       "Southern  Abstractions",  Contemporary  Arts 

Center,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
"Monotypes",  Edith  Baker  Gallery,  Dallas, 

Texas 

1987  "A  Kaleidoscope  of  Art",  The  PR.  Norman 

Collection,  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art, 
Louisiana 

"Boston  Collects:  Contemporary  Painting  and 
Sculpture",  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 


"Southern  Abstractions",  City  Gallery  of 

Contemporary  Art,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  GREG  HENRY, 
TOM  MILLER  AND  AL  CARTER 

The  following  Interviews  were  conducted  by  SECCA  Director  of  Communications  Dennis  Szakacs  at  the 
National  Museum  of  American  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  November  2-3,  1989. 

SECCA:   James  A.  Porter,  the  black  artist  and  art  historian,  wrote  in  1950  that  exhibit  space  for  black  artists 
was  usually  limited  to  "the  churches,  the  vestibules,  and  reading  rooms  of  public  libraries  and  YMCA  buildings, 
or  the  classrooms  of  public  school  buildings."  How  much  have  things  changed  since  then? 

Henry:    Not  much  really.  We  do  get  to  show  in  galleries  and  more  prominent  places  but  the  lack  of  respect  for 
black  artists  and  what  they  have  to  say  is  still  very  pervasive.  It  goes  with  everything  in  this  culture.  Everything 
is  geared  toward  a  certain  group  —  white  male  Americans.  The  art  world  thinks  of  itself  as  liberal  —  or  at  least 
liberal-thinking  —  but  when  it  comes  down  to  looking  at  the  work  of  black  artists,  the  usual  response  is  "this 
is  great . . .  but." 

SECCA:   There's  always  a  but? 

Miller:   Yea,  qualifications  are  always  put  on  the  work.  You  hear  things  like  "the  work  would  be  OK  if  you  did 
this  to  it  or  that  to  it."  I've  gone  through  this  many  times,  galleries  wanting  me  to  Americanize  the  work.  Or 
to  leave  out  specific  references  to  black  culture. 

SECCA:   Which  images  do  they  usually  point  to? 

Miller:   Any  image  of  a  black  person.  Or  my  watermelon  motif  —  they  don't  like  that.  So  what  I've  done  is 
create  a  personal  set  of  symbols,  symbols  that  they  don't  recognize  as  things  they  don't  want. 

Henry:   As  black  artists  we  need  to  come  to  terms  with  ourselves,  to  see  ourselves,  to  love  ourselves  . . . 

Miller:   And  even  laugh  at  ourselves. 

Henry:  Yes,  and  by  doing  that  and  by  putting  it  out  there  we're  trying  to  meet  people  halfway  so  we  can  walk 
down  the  street  and  go  forward  into  the  future. 

SECCA:   Tom,  you've  called  your  work  Afro  deco.  Could  you  talk  about  what  that  means? 

Miller:    I've  done  a  lot  of  work  where  I  paint  on  furniture  and  other  objects.  The  pieces  that  I  use  are  what 
I  grew  up  with  —  furniture  like  what  my  grandmother  would  have  in  her  dining  room  —  that  type  of  thing.  And 
these  pieces,  in  many  cases,  are  things  that  have  been  discarded.  Not  valuable  antiques  but  working-class 
people's  furniture  mostly  from  the  '30s  and  '40s  with  a  few  pieces  from  the  '50s.  I  paint  a  "skin"  on  the  furniture 
and  the  pieces  become  very  active  —  wiggling  and  moving.  It's  like  Friday  night  In  Baltimore  City.  Everybody's 
out,  everybody's  moving.  I  try  to  capture  the  same  energy  level  that  I  admire  in  black  people,  like  when 
Michael  Jordan  jumps  —  how  can  another  human  being  do  that? 

Henry:    Look  at  Michelangelo's  David.  It's  a  perfect,  ideal  figure  but  it's  not  our  likeness.  We  could  never 
aspire  to  that  physically  or  spiritually. 

SECCA:  Greg,  in  your  work  you  use  two  strong  images  —  the  chicken  and  coconuts.  What's  the  evolution 
of  the  imagery? 

Henry:    I  was  born  in  Guyana,  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  lived  on  a  farm 
and  raised  chickens.  We  used  coconuts  to  cook  with  and  also  for  coconut  oil,  which  we  put  on  our  skin.  One 
of  my  favorite  places  was  the  huge,  open,  bustling  market.  I  use  these  things  as  a  starting  point  for  thinking 
about  life  there  and  about  life  here. 

SECCA:    Looking  at  Al's  work,  it's  like  three  different  styles  coming  out  of  one  artist:  the  cartoon  imagery 
the  almost  classical  imagery  and  the  collage  work. 
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Carter:    It  comes  from  my  environment.  It's  like  Louise  Nevelson  and  alleys  —  I  see  her  work  as  a  marriage 
with  an  alley,  with  looking  around  for  materials.  We  all  grew  up  with  cartoons.  One  of  my  favorites  was  Howdy 
Doody.  The  humor  of  cartoons  gives  people  a  lot  of  joy.  I've  done  about  20  wall  murals  in  Washington,  many 
of  them  with  local  kids.  I  did  my  first  one,  Man  Feeding  Poor  Man,  on  7th  Street.  The  central  figures  are  a  man 
feeding  a  bowl  of  grits  to  another  man.  I  was  sitting  home  one  Sunday  and  I  heard  a  minister  on  the  radio  say, 
"Whoever  painted  that  wall  knew  what  I  was  going  to  preach  today."  To  me,  that's  inspiration.  How  I  paint 
depends  on  how  I  feel.  I  bounce  back  and  forth  between  styles.  And  I  don't  think  an  artist  should  necessarily 
have  a  style.  You  should  be  able  to  extend  yourself  to  a  kind  of  fullness  that  allows  you  to  play  with  everything. 
So  Washington,  D.C.  accuses  me  of  not  having  a  style. 

SECCA:    All  three  of  you  use  humor  in  your  work. 

Henry:  When  Negro  baseball  leagues  started  in  the  United  States,  they  would  perform  a  sort  of  circus.  That's 
part  of  the  black  American  experience  —  always  having  to  be  comical  or  entertaining. 

Carter:  I  like  the  release  I  find  in  humor  It's  uplifting.  And  it's  just  like  religion.  Combining  the  two  allows  me  to 
have  fun  and  to  have  a  glorious  feeling  in  my  soul. 

Miller:  Often,  it's  the  humorous  stuff  that  the  galleries  won't  accept.  They  want  downtrodden  images  —  a 
black  person  with  a  big  bale  of  cotton  on  his  back.  What  really  turns  me  on  are  the  funny,  joyful  sides  of  the 
black  experience. 

SECCA:  So  you're  saying  that  if  the  establishment  has  any  confidence  in  black  artists  at  all,  it's  only  when 
they're  talking  about  repression? 

Miller:  Yes. 

Henry:  Yes. 

Carter:   The  art  world  is  very  cruel,  especially  here  in  Washington.  Racism  is  very  real.  Around  galleries  I've 
heard  so  many  derogatory  statements.  "We  don't  want  anymore  niggers."  "I  don't  want  a  nigger  painter." 
I've  heard  these  things.  And  it's  frustrating  to  have  the  freedom  to  walk  into  any  gallery  and  to  look  but  not 
have  the  freedom  to  expressourselveson  the  walls.  I'm  so  disheartened  because  of  that.  The  attitude  of  a  lot 
of  gallery  owners  —  who  are  rich  and  who  really  aren't  artists  —  is  to  close  the  door  in  the  face  of  young 
black  artists,  no  matter  how  much  talent  they  have.  Myself,  I  don't  like  being  a  token  nigger  This  city  is  85 
percent  black.  And  I'm  very  disturbed  that  we're  not  represented  more. 

SECCA:  Let's  talk  about  the  issue  of  showing  black  artists  as  affirmative  action.  To  me,  this  implies  that  many 
people  in  the  art  world  consider  the  work  of  black  artists  to  be  inferior  but  they  still  have  a  duty  to  show  it.  Or 
that  they  have  statistics  to  meet.  Is  this  an  issue  of  artistic  apartheid  or  is  this  an  issue  of  quality? 

Henry:  It's  an  issue  of  artistic  apartheid.  But  as  far  as  tokenism  goes,  those  are  the  opportunities  currently 
open  to  us.  I  think  we  should  take  them,  we  should  do  our  best  with  them  and  we  should  go  with  that. 

Miller:  If  black  visual  artists  can  reach  the  same  level  of  acceptance  as  black  musicians,  then  attitudes  will 
change.  But  it  took  black  musicians  a  long  time. 

SECCA:    Robert  Colescott  has  said  that  black  artists,  unlike  black  musicians,  face  a  crisis  of  confidence  — 
that  people  don't  have  confidence  in  the  quality,  meaning  and  value  of  the  work.  Why  is  the  establishment 
uncomfortable  with  the  idea  of  a  black  visual  artist? 

Carter:   They  think  we  lack  skill.  Look  at  James  Hampton's  Throne  of  the  Third  Heaven  of  the  Nations 
Millennium  downstairs.  It  intrigued  me  so  as  a  young  man  when  I  first  saw  it.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  These 
luminous  objects  floating  in  my  face  just  flipped  me  out.  But,  coming  up,  I  started  thinking  this  was  a  black 
man  who  had  no  audience  for  his  art.  Then  I  read  in  the  Washington  Posf  that  Louise  Nevelson  and  some 
other  artists  from  New  York  were  brought  down  to  appreciate  what  a  black  man  made  in  a  garage.  They  never 
said  "Hey  Big  Al  why  don't  you  come  over  and  take  a  look  at  what  one  of  your  people  did."  I  was  pulled  out. 


What  they  do  is  take  from  us  then  reverse  it.  We're  constantly  cast-off  because  our  own  people  —  especially 
in  colleges  —  don't  want  to  ban  together  They  all  become  very  submissive.  You  can't  have  that  when  you're 
trying  to  get  blacks  into  museums  and  galleries.  And  it's  kind  of  pathetic  that  this  happens. 

Miller:    It's  about  stereotypes.  I've  collected  black  memorabilia  for  years  and  the  message  that  comes  across 
is  that  we're  lazy,  unskilled,  and  stupid.  This  is  how  the  public  has  come  to  know  us  and  gallery  owners  are 
part  of  that  public.  They  don't  think  that  I  have  X  amount  of  degrees  in  fine  art,  that  I  know  what  the  hell  I'm 
doing.  Right  away  they  start  with  the  thought  that  you  do  not  know  what  you're  doing  and  that  your  work  is 
somehow  inferior  It's  still  about  stereotypes,  or  wanting  to  believe  in  stereotypes,  even  if  their  eyes  tell  them 
something  else. 

Henry:  If  you  compare  music  to  the  visual  arts,  you  have  to  consider  the  power  of  visual  images  —  they  stay 
around.  They  can  leave  a  print  on  your  mind.  Somehow  we  were  able  to  make  the  statements  we  needed  to 
make  through  blues  and  jazz  and  the  music  industry.  But  with  the  visual  image,  the  statements  are  suppressed. 

SECCA:    Could  part  of  the  problem  be  that  white  America  doesn't  want  to  deal  with  the  painful  history  of 
blacks  in  this  country?  And  that  visual  images,  unlike  musical  ones,  force  people  to  directly  confront  not  only 
this  history  but  also  the  present  conditions  of  black  Americans? 

Carter:    I  disagree  with  that.  You  can  walk  right  down  this  hall  and  see  Winold  Reiss,  who  was  a  white  American 
artist  that  depicted  blacks.  There  are  other  white  artists  who  have  painted  black  people.  I  can't  condemn  them 
for  painting  blacks  —  they  did  a  good  job.  But  people  accept  what  they  do  because  it's  not  hurting.  When 
we  do  it's  considered  a  threat.  I  had  such  a  hard  time  getting  a  gallery  in  D.C.  People  would  say,  "I  don't  quite 
understand  your  stuff  Big  Al."  But  white  folks  can  spit  on  a  piece  of  dirt  and  it's  accepted. 

SECCA:  If  [Winslow]  Homer  paints  images  of  black  people  then  there's  no  problem.  But  when  black  people 
paint  black  people  it  then  becomes  a  problem? 

Carter:    It  becomes  a  very  bad  problem. 

Henry:  I  think  it's  important  to  remember  that  culture  is  very  personal.  One  has  to  come  from  a  certain  culture 
in  order  to  speak  about  it  in  an  honest  way  —  in  a  physical  and  emotional  way  that  no  one  else  can  approximate. 

Miller:    Emotion  is  the  key  word.  Looking  at  white  artists  that  have  painted  black  people,  the  thing  that's  missing 
is  emotion.  It's  not  really  emotional,  it's  not  from  here  [pointing  to  his  heart],  it's  maybe  from  observation. 
If  I'm  painting  images  of  black  people,  I'm  painting  my  sister  or  my  mother  or  Big  Al.  It's  not  detached,  it's 
not  like  painting  a  bowl  of  fruit.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  white  artist  can't  bring  a  sense  of  appreciation  or 
admiration  to  a  black  subject  but  it's  not  the  same  type  of  thing. 

Carter:    I  saw  a  program  last  night  on  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Benton  said  that  he  wanted  to  capture  the  fullness 
of  his  environment  and  in  doing  that  express  the  fullness  within  himself.  We  want  to  do  the  same  thing,  to 
capture  what's  inside  of  us.  What's  the  misery  of  mourning?  How  do  we  feel  when  we  go  to  a  funeral?  Not 
necessarily  the  death  scene  —  it  could  be  something  totally  different.  We  don't  have  to  show  someone  getting 
beat  up  by  a  policeman  or  someone  on  drugs.  All  these  feelings  can  be  put  into  a  different  realm.  But  these 
are  the  things  the  art  world  is  not  letting  us  do. 

Henry:   When  you  go  to  school  you  get  poisoned  by  Western  art.  As  we  try  to  dig  deep  within  ourselves,  to 
find  out  who  we  really  are,  we  end  up  throwing  a  lot  of  that  stuff  out  the  window.  It's  a  process  of  trying  to 
unlearn  everything  that's  been  shoved  down  your  throat  in  school. 

Miller:   This  country  is  based  on  legitimation  —  everything  has  to  be  legitimized.  And  that's  why  you  have 
to  go  through  the  art  school  business.  It's  all  a  game.  And  you  have  to  learn  how  to  play  the  game  and  how  to 
work  within  the  system.  If  the  system  is  not  right,  then  we  have  to  try  to  make  some  changes. 

SECCA:    Kellie  Jones  did  an  interview  with  David  Hammons  in  Real  Life  where  he  said  that  black  people  have 
more  problems  being  made  fun  of  than  any  people  he's  ever  met.  Hammons  said:  "That's  why  it's  so  important 
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for  us  to  be  cool,  cool,  cool.  If  you're  not  cool  then  you're  something  else  and  no  one  wants  to  be  that  other 
thing.  Black  artists,  we  are  so  conservative  that  it's  hard  to  get  there,  you  really  have  to  work  at  it,  really,  really 
work  to  be  nonconservative."  If  this  is  true,  do  black  artists  feel  that  they  have  to  be  conservative  to  betaken 
seriously? 

Carter:    I  don't  have  to  be  cool  to  be  an  artist.  I  don't  have  to  wear  a  zoot  suit  to  be  an  artist.  That's  not  my 
coolness.  My  coolness  is  how  I  think.  We  have  to  continue  to  produce  instead  of  worry  about  our  coolness.  We 
don't  have  to  run  to  Africa  to  learn  because  there  are  places  in  our  neighborhoods  that  we  don't  know  about. 

Henry:    It's  funny  because  I  work  in  an  environment  where  I  have  to  be  conservative.  And  even  though  I'm 
probably  one  of  the  more  radical  people  around,  it's  still  conservative.  In  the  circle  where  I  work,  with  my 
colleagues,  my  work  is  often  not  taken  seriously.  Being  in  a  university  setting,  you  have  to  be  conservative. 
And  where  I'm  at,  at  a  black  institution,  it's  even  more  conservative.  Basically,  this  conservatism  has  to  do 
with  economics,  with  keeping  a  job. 

Miller:   You  find  yourself  becoming  schizophrenic. 

Carter:   You  find  yourself  being  very  phony.  You  find  yourself  trying  to  sound  white.  Yes,  you  have  to  maintain 
a  job  but  you  also  have  to  maintain  your  sanity.  It's  all  very  false  and  makes  it  difficult  to  be  yourself.  I  think 
a  lot  of  people  who  teach  in  universities  get  caught  up  in  that.  We  lose  our  jobs  —  I've  lost  jobs  because  I 
refuse  to  be  anything  but  Big  Al.  And  I've  been  constantly  blacklisted  because  I  have  this  need  to  be  myself. 

Miller:  It's  a  survival  instinct  that  we  inherit  from  our  parents  —  how  to  make  it  in  this  society.  How  are  you 
really  going  to  survive?  You  either  play  the  game  or  learn  how  to  be  very,  very  clever  And  that  cleverness  can 
spring  up  in  many  ways.  I  don't  have  a  university  situation  but  I  have  a  lot  of  gallery  experience.  And  the  same 
problems  hold  true. 

SECCA:   The  way  black  artists  are  exhibited  is  an  important  issue.  Progress  has  been  made  in  exhibiting  the 
work  of  black  artists  but  there's  the  need  to  take  the  exhibitions  beyond  grouping  black  artists  together  in 
black  shows.  Inclusion  in  thematic  exhibitions  would  then  be  the  next  step  forward? 

Carter:   When  February  comes  around,  everyone  wants  you  for  Black  History  Month.  After  Black  History 
Month,  you're  zero. 

Miller:  It's  Black  Hysterical  Month.  You  can't  even  hide  under  a  rock.  But  a  lot  of  the  problems  we  face  have 
to  do  with  educating  the  black  community.  Exposure  is  the  great  problem.  If  your  idea  of  a  picture  is  a  record 
album  cover  stuck  on  a  wall  with  thumbtacks  then  when  somebody  brings  you  an  actual  painting  you're  not 
even  going  to  know  what  you're  looking  at.  So  when  you  see  art,  it  means  nothing  to  you. 

Henry:    I  came  to  a  university  where  there  were  two  other  black  faculty  members  trying  their  best  to  get 
their  points  across  to  three  or  four  white  faculty  members  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  black  artists. 
We  use  the  same  texts  to  teach  with  but  also  include  examples  of  black  artists'  work.  So  there's  a  conflict. 
It's  just  like  in  the  media,  where  black  kids  are  given  images  of  themselves  created  by  white  people  —  blacks 
as  perceived  by  whites  then  fed  back  to  the  black  community. 

Miller:  You're  right.  Blacks  are  rarely  faced  with  images  created  by  other  blacks.  There's  no  familiarity  with 
black  imagery. 

Carter:   When  I  first  started  taking  kids  to  the  Hirshhorn  or  the  East  Wing  I  was  followed  by  all  the  black  guards, 
which  threw  me  a  big  curve.  I  didn't  know  why  I  was  being  followed.  I  hated  to  be  followed  around  like  I  was  an 
intruder,  especially  since  I  was  trying  to  instruct  kids.  After  talking  to  some  of  these  guards,  I  found  out  that  they 
were  very  interested  in  hearing  what  I,  as  a  black  person,  had  to  say  about  the  art.  The  cultural  awareness  of 
blacks  is  very  low  because  we  don't  attempt  to  go  to  museums,  we  don't  take  our  families  like  white  people 
do.  Last  week,  at  the  Hirshhorn,  I  saw  only  five  black  families  go  to  the  Francis  Bacon  exhibition.  This  makes  me 
so  sad.  There's  no  family  unity,  no  drive  to  take  their  kids  out  and  see  what  art  is  about.  You  don't  even  have 
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to  know  about  art  to  go.  People  in  Washington  live  among  so  many  acquisitions  and  you'd  think  they  would 
be  curious  enough  to  find  out  what's  there,  to  go  in  and  find  a  painting  to  like  and  then  show  it  to  their  kids. 

Art  is  a  language  and  it's  a  language  for  everybody.  But  we  don't  stop  long  enough  to  help  the  people  who 
need  help.  Most  of  our  parents  don't  know  who  Alexander  Calder  is  or  who  Henri  Matisse  is  and  when  I  show 
my  mother  an  abstract  piece  she  wants  to  throw  it  in  the  trash  can.  She  did  plenty  of  times,  threw  work  away 
if  Jesus  Christ  wasn't  in  it.  We  have  to  get  the  black  community  beyond  thinking  art  is  junk. 

Miller:  At  first  my  family  found  what  I  was  doing  to  be  mildly  interesting.  Now  my  mother  can  talk  about  my 
work  as  fluently  as  any  curator  But  there  was  a  whole  educating  process  we  went  through  to  get  to  that  point. 
I've  had  the  same  experience  as  Big  Al  with  museum  guards.  They  follow  you  around  because  they  want  to 
learn.  They  become  fascinated  with  the  fact  that  you  are  breaking  it  down,  way  down.  I  don't  think  the  guards 
listen  to  museum  guides  when  they  take  people  through  —  they  just  stand  around.  But  when  a  black  person 
comes  in  with  35  black  children  and  the  guard  is  black,  then  there's  a  connection.  I've  had  guards  come  up 
to  me  and  tell  me  this. 

SECCA:    To  shift  gears  for  a  moment,  does  the  issue  of  a  black  aesthetic  tend  to  typecast  black  artists? 

Henry:  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  country,  when  someone  thinks  about  a  black  aesthetic  they  think  about 
something  negative. 

Miller:  There  is  a  black  aesthetic  but  it's  as  diverse  as  Afro-Americans  are.  It  becomes  very  problematic  to 
lump  this  diversity  together  under  one  label. 

Carter:  Is  there  something  called  the  white  American  male  aesthetic?  Ever  since  I  was  a  student,  I've  fought 
against  being  typecast  and  categorized. 

SECCA:  Some  black  artists  and  writers  have  said  that  the  whole  issue  of  color  has  to  go,  the  label  has  to 
go.  Other  black  artists  say  that  if  you  take  the  label  away  you  also  remove  much  of  what's  important  about 
the  work. 

Henry:    But  who  put  the  label  there  in  the  first  place? 
Carter:   The  same  thing  happens  to  women. 

Henry:   We  should  be  able  to  appreciate  cultural  differences  and  the  fact  that  a  person's  culture  might  be 
important  to  their  work  but  there's  also  a  universality  to  art,  something  that  speaks  directly  to  the  heart,  that 
transcends  cultural  differences. 

Carter:    I'm  interested  in  what  artists  do  with  materials,  with  spacial  planes  and  with  the  development  of 
their  work.  That's  what  I'm  interested  in.  I'm  not  interested  in  what  color  an  artist  is.  Sometimes  color  can 
capture  people  and  push  them  into  a  tangent.  That's  what's  hurting  the  black  American  painter  I'm  not 
producing  my  work  to  be  shown  during  a  specific  month  of  the  year  What  about  the  other  11  months  of 
the  year?  Sam  Gilliam  knows  he's  a  black  painter  Nobody  has  to  tell  him  that.  But  when  you  look  at  his 
canvases,  it's  impossible  to  tell  the  color  of  the  man  who  made  them.  When  you  do  abstraction,  no  one 
can  figure  out  who  you  are. 

SECCA:    By  the  same  token,  when  people  write  about  Gilliam's  work,  don't  they  inevitably  mention  how 
important  jazz  and  the  blues  are  to  understanding  it? 

Carter:    It's  the  critics  who  come  up  with  false  images.  It's  the  critics  who  are  fixated  on  blackness.  However, 
I'm  also  disturbed  that  there  are  so  many  black  American  painters  who  stoop  very  low  to  act  white  just  to 
get  into  galleries  and  institutions.  They  go  beyond  the  realm  of  themselves  instead  of  ibe/ng  themselves.  It 
just  burns  me  up.  When  I  see  this  happen  it  becomes  painfully  clear  that  we  don't  have  coalitions  to  help 
young  black  talent.  We  don't  gather  together  and  talk  —  communication  makes  such  a  difference.  Even 
black  galleries  play  the  white  roles,  choosing  only  black  artists  they  think  will  sell  to  their  white  clientele.  Black 
galleries  play  the  sophisticated  roles  and  I  wonder  why  they  do  this,  why  they  don't  make  a  difference. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  JOYCE  SCOTT,  WINNIE  R. 
OWENS-HART,  MARTHA  JACKSON-JARVIS, 
AND  PAT  WARD  WILLIAMS 

SECCA:    It's  been  said  that  black  artists  work  from  both  inside  and  outside.  Inside  meaning  that  black  artists 
often  follow  Western  ways  of  making  art  but  outside  in  the  sense  that  they  are  rarely  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  mainstream  art  world.  The  disadvantages  of  this  situation  are  pretty  obvious  but  are  there  any  advantages? 

Owens-Hart:   Who  said  that? 

SECCA:    David  Driskell,  in  his  essay  for  Contemporary  Visual  Expressions. 

Owens-Hart:   Whenever  statements  are  made  I'm  always  interested  in  who  the  author  is  because  that 
determines  where  the  point  of  view  comes  from.  That  goes  back  to  being  indoctrinated  into  a  certain  way 
of  thinking.  We  are  taught  a  certain  way  of  thinking  and  if  we  are  lucky  somebody  or  something  grabs  us 
enough  so  that  we  can  begin  to  sensitize  ourselves  to  who  we  really  are  —  how  we  fit  into  this  world. 

Scott:    I  think  a  lot  of  us  have  that  from  the  beginning.  A  lot  of  folks  are  in  touch  with  an  inner  voice  or 
primal  self.  Being  so  thoroughly  boxed-out  of  the  white,  male  dominated  art  world,  we've  kept  hold  of  all  kinds 
of  things.  Yet,  the  alienation  is  often  so  encompassing  that  many  people  can't  escape  it.  Unfortunately,  being 
mired  in  poverty  or  some  other  number  doesn't  help  either  But  if  we  didn't  have  our  special  lifelines,  we'd 
just  be  dead.  I  sense  what  Winnie  is  saying  is  that  if  you're  not  somehow  redirected,  you  could  be  lost.  I'm 
saying  that  some  of  us  don't  have  to  be  redirected.  I  think  if  all  of  us  had  to  be  redirected,  that  would  kill  us 
too.  All  humans  come  with  an  innateness. 

Jackson-Jarvis:  I  agree  with  Joyce.  The  innateness,  the  source  that  drives  all  humanity  toward  survival  and 
expression  is  not  the  monopoly  of  any  one  race.  That's  always  been  a  lie  and  forever  will  be  a  lie. 

SECCA:   What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  here  by  inside/outside  is  that  after  the  usual  time  at  art  school,  after  doing 
what  the  establishment  says  you  have  to  do  to  become  an  artist,  black  artists  are  then  shifted  to  outsider 
status.  They  have  a  harder  time  exhibiting  and  selling  and  in  order  to  get  the  work  out  there,  black  artists  must 
often  deal  with  the  very  real  problem  of  compromising  their  imagery,  removing  its  blackness,  in  order  to  get 
a  show. 

Owens-Hart:   That's  quite  different  than  the  first  statement. 

SECCA:   The  first  statement  is  just  a  comment  on  the  fact  that  anyone  who  goes  to  art  school  in  this  country 
is  going  to  be  immersed  in  Western  ways  of  making  art.  Second,  if  you're  a  person  of  color  working  through 
those  forms,  and  in  doing  so  adding  to  and  changing  those  forms,  what  are  the  mechanics  of  the  inside/outside 
situation? 

Owens-Hart:    Maybe  that's  where  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  statement.  I'm  almost  sure  everyone  in  this  room  had 
problems  when  they  went  to  art  school  —  so-called  Western  art  schools.  The  first  two  years  we  did  black  and 
white,  color,  form,  whatever  The  answers  to  the  problems  allowed  you  to  be  very  abstract  and  nondescript. 
When  I  began  to  enter  my  third  or  fourth  year,  when  I  began  to  sense  my  inner  direction  —  some  people  call 
it  genetic  memory  —  and  my  style  started  to  evolve,  when  these  things  started  to  surface  in  my  work  at  school, 
I  began  to  have  serious  problems  with  my  professors  critiquing  my  work.  They  would  not  say  point  blank  that 
they  had  problems  with  black  images  and  in  hindsight  I  don't  think  they  knew,  on  a  conscious  level,  why  they 
were  having  problems  with  my  work.  I  didn't  have  any  problems  in  English  or  History  —  I  had  problems  in  art 
history  because  I  never  saw  any  images  that  I  could  relate  to  and  because  Mr  Janson  seems  to  have  negated 
two  large  segments  of  the  human  race.  So  I  don't  think  we  were  indoctrinated  by  going  to  Western  schools. 
All  I  was  interested  in  was  getting  technical  information. 
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Williams:    The  indoctrination  was  attempted  although  it  didn't  always  succeed.  And  it  was  very  subtle 
at  times.  Just  leaving  people  out  sends  a  message  implying  that  these  are  the  people  who  are  not  worth 
considering.  And  this  exclusion  tactic  continues  today.  Beaumont  Newhall  continues  to  ignore  people  of 
color  prominent  in  the  development  and  practice  of  photography. 

Like  Winnie  my  problems  in  school  stemmed  from  the  type  of  black  imagery  I  presented.  It  wasn't  so  much  the 
image  of  a  black  face  they  objected  to.  Because  the  image  of  passive  blacks  and  our  exotic  customs  have 
been  very  popular  subject  matter  in  photography,  it  was  called  documentary.  My  photographs  of  black  people 
were  very  "normalized:'  I  was  asked  why  I  photographed  mostly  black  people.  Even  though  most  of  the  people 
I  knew  and  loved  were  black  and  I  would  naturally  want  to  photograph  them,  my  instructors  saw  the  exclusion 
of  white  people  in  my  photography  as  aggressive.  I  learned  to  make  photographs  before  I  realized  how  much 
more  than  content  a  photograph  could  communicate. 

I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  the  encouragement  that  we  needed  as  student  artists,  and  those  feelings  of  "worth" 
weren't  always  available  in  the  school  setting.  But  even  though  black  artists  were  and  in  some  Instances 
continue  to  be  a  segregated  community  we  are  not  and  have  never  been  an  isolated  community.  The  inspiration 
we  need  to  keep  working  we  get  from  each  other. 

Scott:  I  don't  remember  those  kinds  of  experiences  until  I  went  to  galleries.  I  don't  know  if  my  school  was 
different  or  if  I  was  just  thick.  I  didn't  do  much  figurative  work  then.  I  remember  working  a  lot  with  texture  and 
color  and  I  guess,  once  again,  people  would  think  that  was  good  for  me  to  do.  Lyricism  and  syncopation  are 
very  accepted  things.  Making  clothing  and  jewelry  —  because  we're  supposed  to  be  such  amazing  dressers 
—  Is  accepted  too.  Later,  I  did  a  series  of  figures  that  were  burnt  babies  and  when  I  took  them  to  a  gallery  the 
dealer  said,  "I  think  that's  too  funky."  And  she  didn't  mean  too  much  like  James  Brown.  She  meant  burnt 
babies  wouldn't  go  too  well  over  someone's  dining  room  table. 

Jackson-Jarvis:    Like  Winnie,  the  main  thing  I  was  after  in  art  school  was  technical  information.  And  I  do  have 
to  echo  that  making  black  images  was  not  encouraged.  The  idea  was  that  there  would  never  be  a  market  for 
the  work,  that  no  one  would  ever  want  to  buy  it.  I  was  told  things  like  "there's  not  enough  room  in  the  field 
for  you,  I  suggest  you  do  something  else." 

Scott:   What  I  got  was  people  telling  me  the  galleries  I  should  be  going  to  were  craft  oriented  galleries  or 
galleries  that  carried  primitive  work  from  other  cultures.  In  their  opinion,  what  I  was  doing  was  so  derivative 
that  they  couldn't  make  the  jump  to  see  how  it  relates  to  modern  life.  In  a  sense,  that's  ghettoizing  the  work, 
only  because  in  their  heads  that  stuff  is  already  ghettoized. 

Jackson-Jarvis:    None  of  us  have  gone  away  We're  not  going  to  go  away  and  the  images  will  continue.  We've 
all  been  at  it  over  20  years  and  produced  incredible  bodies  of  work  and  the  irony  is  that  the  work's  integrity 
is  constantly  challenged.  It's  important  that  historians  are  writing  and  documenting  because,  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  record  of  what  we've  accomplished. 

SECCA:    In  what  ways  is  the  integrity  of  the  work  challenged? 

Owens-Hart:    A  good  example  is  a  recent  review  of  Martha's  work.  Actually  it  was  a  reveiw  of  three  artists' 
work.  The  discussion  of  Martha's  work  was  sandwiched  between  the  other  two  artists,  both  of  whom  the 
reviewer  liked.  Images  of  the  works  were  printed  with  the  review  and  looking  at  them  they  were  what  I  consider 
to  be  adequate  20th  century  images  produced  by  people  of  noncolor  —  which  usually  strike  me  as  being 
kind  of  empty.  About  the  first  artist's  work,  the  reviewer  said  there  was  a  long  record  of  consistency,  potential, 
etc.  The  reviewer  raved  about  the  third  artist's  work.  The  ages  of  the  artists  are  also  important  here.  The  oldest 
artist  was  first,  Martha  was  second  and  the  youngest  artist  was  last.  This  is  not  to  take  anything  away  from 
any  artist.  This  is  a  criticism  about  the  style  of  what  was  considered  a  critique  but  wasn't  a  critique.  It  was  a 
critique  of  the  first  and  last  artists,  but  not  of  Martha.  There  were  no  references  to  balance,  design,  color  and 
there  were  no  historical  references  in  the  discussion  of  Martha's  work.  When  I  see  this  happen,  it's  so  obvious 
that  the  reviewer  has  had  little  exposure  to  other  cultures,  other  histories.  It  tells  me  that  the  reviewer  hasn't 


looked  at  enough  art,  period.  And  that  an  objective  critique  of  work  from  another  culture  is  impossible  without 
adequate  background  information. 

SECCA:    How  often  does  this  happen? 

Owens-Hart:    I've  never  gotten  a  bad  review. 

Jackson-Jarvis:    I  have  to  say  that  I've  been  very  fortunate  in  that  regard  —  over  the  years  the  reviews  have 
been  very  good.  What  was  particularly  interesting  about  the  piece  that  Winnie  described  is  that,  like  she  said, 
there  was  no  discussion  of  my  work.  It  was  all  personal  in  that  the  reviewer  said  things  like,  "If  you've  been  in 
Washington  for  awhile,  you  know  Jackson-Jarvis  is  very  popular."  Then  the  reviewer  went  on  to  say  that  I  should 
give  up,  maybe  try  working  on  paper  —  a  litany  of  things  I  should  go  and  do. 

Owens-Hart:  You  can  compare  it  to  a  plantation  mentality,  that  somebody  has  to  direct  this  woman,  guide 
her  and  tell  her  what  to  do  with  her  life  because  she's  obviously  incapable  of  doing  it  herself. 

Jackson-Jarvis:    The  timing  of  the  review  was  also  very  significant.  This  was  the  first  time  in  20  some  years 
of  working,  showing  very  actively  and  developing  the  work  that  I  was  taken  on  by  a  commercial  gallery.  Up 
till  then  I  had  always  worked  independently,  shown  at  alternative  spaces  across  the  country,  applied  for  every- 
thing, gotten  grants  and  pushed  forward.  And  when  one  of  the  better  galleries  in  town  decided  to  represent 
me,  when  I  had  come  to  the  point  where  I  wasn't  marginalized,  the  reviewer  chose  that  particular  time  to  come 
in  and  say  forget  it.  I  find  that  very  interesting. 

SECCA:   And  there  were  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  reviewer  to  say  this  at  other  times  in  your  career? 

Jackson-Jarvis:   Yes,  all  along  the  way. 

SECCA:    Pat,  how  has  your  work  been  progressing? 

Williams:    I'm  learning  that  the  subject  is  not  always  the  message.  I've  always  been  interested  in  issues  of 
representation  and  the  impact  these  ideas  have  in  shaping  people's  viewpoints.  This  of  course  has  been 
a  very  hot  topic  in  photography  circles ...  this  imaging  of  the  other.  And  it's  presented  to  us  as  new.  But  these 
issues  have  been  dealt  with  from  within  our  community  for  a  very  long  time.  If  it  seems  new  it  just  illustrates 
the  lack  of  concrete  contact  between  groups. 

I  used  to  work  in  a  single  print  format  until  I  realized  that  photos  are  consumed  "automatically."  That  means 
"without  thinking."  The  mental  attitudes  brought  to  a  photo  contribute  to  its  meaning  by  becoming  part  of 
the  photograph's  context.  In  photography  context  is  99%  of  its  meaning.  By  context  I  mean  who  took  the 
photograph,  how  is  it  labeled  or  classified,  if  it  is  personally  owned  or  shown  on  TV.  All  of  these  elements 
modify  the  meaning  of  a  photograph. 

SECCA:    Is  that  when  you  began  doing  installations? 

Williams:   Yes.  This  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  an  "environment"  for  the  photograph.  A  way  to 
make  the  content  of  the  photograph  inseparable  from  the  artist's  context.  Very  often  black  art,  especially  work 
that  is  built  conceptually  around  a  message,  is  written  off  as  "political."  Methods  of  deconstruction  reveal  that 
all  art  is  political.  The  cigarette  ad  that  implies  through  its  photography  that  the  epitome  of  elegance  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  European  artifacts  is  political  art.  It's  easy  not  to  notice  the  "politics"  implied  in  the  art  when 
they  closely  mirror  your  own  viewpoints. 

But  you  don't  want  to  just  preach  about  your  own  viewpoints  so  you  have  to  find  a  level  at  which  you  can  describe 
the  effects  of  these  issues  on  a  personal  level.  For  instance,  to  cite  the  statistic  that  three  out  of  five  women 
are  raped  is  politics  at  a  distance  most  of  us  can  live  with  and  makes  no  personal  impact.  But,  ask  an  individual 
to  think  of  five  women  they  know.  And  make  them  realize  that  three  of  them  have  been  raped  is  to  make 
politics  personal  and  the  issue  very  real.  I  like  my  work  to  agitate  that  way. 


Jackson-Jarvis:  I  think  accessibility  on  a  human  scale  is  what  links  our  work.  When  you  walk  into  one  of  my 
installations  I  want  the  colors  and  the  edges  to  enfold  you. 

SECCA:    Winnie,  could  you  talk  about  the  Life's  a  Beach  .  . .  Howard  Beach  piece? 

Owens-Hart:    My  aunt  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  we  went  up  to  visit  her  just  before  this  incident.  We  got  lost 
and  ended  up  in  Howard  Beach  and  when  I  later  heard  what  happened  —  three  guys  walking  through  the 
neighborhood  and  one  ends  up  getting  killed  and  the  others  chased  and  beaten  —  things  clicked.  Historically, 
the  North  has  been  a  safe  haven  for  Americans  of  African  descent,  and  even  for  Africans  at  one  point.  In  a 
contemporary  sense,  people  still  look  at  the  North  in  that  same  light  when,  in  actuality,  places  like  Boston  and 
New  York  have  the  most  racist  attitudes.  What  struck  me  about  this  incident  is  that  as  we're  moving  into  the 
21st  century,  this  crap  is  still  happening.  What  happened  to  that  man  was  akin  to  a  lynch  mob.  When  I  was  a 
kid  looking  at  those  pictures  in  Time  I  would  start  crying  —  I've  always  been  this  way.  My  work  is  an  avenue 
to  vent  that  kind  of  stuff.  There's  no  sense  to  this  at  all  and  no  way  that  family  can  ever  reconcile  how  they 
lost  that  person  —  it  wasn't  cancer,  an  automobile  accident  or  a  plane  crash.  They  lost  him  because  of  color. 
I  also  realize  that  when  you  get  too  heavy  with  people,  they  just  won't  look.  Even  though  there's  no  humor  to 
be  found  here,  when  I  show  slides  of  this  piece  to  younger  kids,  without  saying  the  title,  their  first  reaction  is 
laughter  When  I  show  them  a  detail  of  the  piece  and  they  see  that  the  car  chasing  the  man  has  teeth,  they 
realize  there's  something  sinister  about  this  scene  even  though  it  looks  cartoonish.  Adults  are  always  disturbed 
by  it  and  even  a  critic  who  has  followed  my  work  and  been  very  positive  said  that  I  was  a  throwback  to  the  '60s, 
a  protest  person. 

Williams:    I  want  to  ask  Winnie  what  the  reviewer  was  specifically  objecting  to. 

Owens-Hart:  The  reviewer  didn't  talk  about  the  piece,  the  reviewer  talked  about  the  fact  that  I  was  operating 
through  a  passe  art  form. 

Williams:    A  passe  art  form? 

Owens-Hart:   The  insinuation  was  that  there  was  a  lack  of  distance.  In  the  same  review  there  were  no  objections 
to  the  work  of  an  African-American  woman  who  chose  to  talk  about  the  plight  of  people  in  Beruit.  I  feel  for 
what's  happening  in  Beruit,  but  I  feel  really  bad  about  what's  happening  right  in  my  neighborhood.  Dealing 
with  things  over  there  is  a  way  of  not  dealing  with  what's  happening  to  you  here. 

Williams:    I  asked  you  that  question  because  I  had  a  similar  experience  with  a  critic  who  reviewed  the  MOVE? 
piece.  In  the  installation  I  present  evidence  generated  by  the  commission  to  investigate  MOVE.  This  information 
is  designed  to  challenge  what  you  know  about  the  event  and  how  you  got  to  know  it.  This  reviewer,  who  con- 
siders herself  politically  sophisticated,  accused  me  of  "preaching  to  the  converted."  I  assume  she  meant 
that  almost  everyone  now  realizes  that  there  are  still  gross  injustices  to  blacks.  And  that  even  reasonably 
politically  enlightened  people  know  that  these  sometimes  tragic  events  are  often  "packaged"  or  presented 
to  the  public  as  somehow  justified.  But  in  her  critique  of  the  video  she  charges  me  with  leaving  out  several 
"facts."  She  mentions  that  "she  knows"  that  the  police  moved  in  on  MOVE  because  there  were  reports  of  a 
man  on  the  roof  with  a  gun.  In  fact  this  "man  on  the  roof  with  a  gun"  incident  happened  a  fuW  year  before 
the  May  13th  incident  and  is  part  of  the  documentation  in  the  MOVE?  installation.  This  shows  me  that  some 
people  who  consider  themselves  well  educated  by  the  "  '60s  protest  style"  or  part  of  the  "converted"  wiir 
just  somehow  not  get  the  message.  And  as  artists  our  continuing  task  is  to,  in  the  words  of  Frederick 
Douglass:  "Agitate,  agitate,  agitate." 

SECCA:  The  links  and  exchanges  between  African-American  artists  and  African  artists  are  very  strong  now. 
Winnie  has  been  curating  shows  that  explore  the  commonalities  between  the  work.  But  what  happens  on  an 
emotional  level  when  you  begin  working  with  African  idioms? 

Owens-Hart:    It's  an  incredibly  positive  experience. 

Williams:    I'm  often  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  people  consider  the  African  idiom  as  unchanging. 
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Something  that  has  been  cataloged,  labeled,  and  put  in  a  box  .  . .  and  there  you  have  it,  African  culture. 
That's  not  the  way  our  culture,  any  culture,  behaves.  African  culture  is  dynamic,  moving,  and  changing.  The 
same  qualities  that  shaped  traditional  African  cultures  are  alive  and  well  and  sound  like  rap  music. 

Owens-Hart:    I  realize  why  Dennis  is  here  and  I  realize  who's  going  to  see  our  work,  and  I  realize  who  needs 
to  be  educated  —  not  excluding  our  own.  I  think  that  we  assume  that  Americans  of  European  descent  have 
a  certain  body  of  information  that  they  operate  from,  but  they  don't.  They  don't.  We  have  known  how  to  do 
Caucasian  hair  for  centuries.  They 're  just  beginning  to  learn  to  deal  with  our  hair,  and  that's  just  one  example 
but  It  speaks  to  what  they  know  about  us,  period. 

SECCA:    So  it  becomes  a  question  of  who  validates  who? 

Owens-Hart:    No  that  isn't  the  case.  That's  the  case  for  a  lot  of  other  Americans.  And  that's  what  is  misunder- 
stood about  us.  Nobody  had  to  validate  African  art  for  us.  We've  known  of  its  existence,  we've  known  of  its 
importance  and  we've  exemplified  it,  over  and  over  again  through  generations  of  African-American  artists. 
We've  always  gone  back  to  Africa  for  a  source.  I  like  to  call  it  genetic  memory.  Scientific  research  has  shown 
that  our  DNA  encodes  our  culture.  When  something  comes  up  in  our  work  —  people  say  we  go  back  to 
mother  Africa,  are  throwbacks  —  it's  really  this  genetic  memory,  this  innateness  showing  through.  But  now, 
with  scientists  jumping  in  and  saying  we  were  right  all  along,  it's  going  to  be  very  interesting  because  critics 
have  always  pooh-poohed  this  point.  I  realize  that  I  live  in  North  America  and  know  who  controls  the  media. 
At  some  point,  when  you  want  to  have  communication,  you  have  to  meet  them  halfway  —  speak  English  the 
way  they  understand  it.  My  position  is  that  they  will  speak  one  language  and  I  will  know  two.  I  think  it's  important 
enough  to  enlighten  them,  to  make  them  understand  who  I  am  and  what  my  work  is  about.  And  I've  taken  it 
a  step  further  by  writing  and  curating  —  doing  it  in  the  analytical.  Western  way  that  they  understand  and 
that  I  was  trained  in.  But  I've  also  studied  in  the  village  and  understand  what  that,  and  what  genetic  memory 
are  all  about.  As  a  people,  we've  always  operated  out  of  two  languages. 

Williams:    I  agree  with  you  in  part.  There  is  a  quality  and  spirit  that  occurs  consistently  in  black  people's 
art  and  music.  But  our  culture  is  not  hermetically  sealed  or  something  that  happened  in  the  past.  Take  rap 
music  as  an  example.  This  is  a  music  that  could  have  just  as  easily  sprung  into  being  in  the  Kalahari  desert 
if  the  people  there  had  used  electric  guitars.  There's  the  same  call  and  response  pattern,  a  polyrhythmic 
layering,  audience  participation  and  political  immediacy. 

But  how  can  I,  as  a  photographer,  draw  on  this  genetic  memory?  Is  there  a  tradition  I  can  call  up  to  make  a 
photograph?  Can  you  find  a  black  aesthetic  in  photography?  Can  you  tell  the  work  of  a  black  photographer  by 
looking  at  the  technique  or  subject  matter?  In  photography  the  camera  is  always  participating.  And  other 
cultures  use  the  same  photo  equipment.  Even  if  I  change  the  lens,  choose  the  film,  or  frame  the  subject 
differently,  the  mechanical  device  is  always  fighting  me.  The  question  is:  Do  I  get  a  black  aesthetic  in  my 
photographs  or  do  I  get  a  camera  aesthetic?  In  my  own  work,  I  feel  I  can  overcome  those  questions  by  using 
the  image  from  the  camera  as  a  starting  point  rather  than  an  end  product  in  my  art  work.  As  an  artist  I  don't 
believe  that  "biology  is  destiny."  Culture,  training,  discipline,  and  hard  work  have  played  just  as  important 
a  role. 

SECCA:   You  could  argue  that  the  purpose  and  power  of  black  artists'  work  is  invigorating  some  very  tired 
Western  formal  concerns.  Perceptive  white  critics,  like  Michael  Brenson,  continue  to  point  this  out.  Take  an 
artist  like  Mel  Edwards.  He  uses  welded  steel  and  modernist  abstraction,  all  tried  and  worn-out,  but  he  expresses 
his  personal  and  racial  history  through  his  understanding  of  Western  sculpture  and  injects  a  lot  of  life  into  the 
forms  —  creating  something  entirely  different. 

Owens-Hart:   We  keep  throwing  this  word  Western  around.  There's  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  and  then  there's 
Shango,  the  god  of  thunder  So  I  begin  to  wonder  what  is  Western  culture?  Or  what  is  European  culture?  You 
can't  convince  me  that  Western  culture  is  not  a  derivative  of  Lucy,  the  anthropological  Eve,  and  Lucy's  culture. 
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Williams:  What  you  name  classical  culture,  becomes  classical  culture.  And  Western  culture  is  seen  as  the 
pinnacle,  even  though  it's  built  on  other  cultures.  Yet,  these  other  cultures,  these  sources,  are  viewed  as  inferior 


Owens-Hart:    It's  a  circle  —  from  an  anthropological  standpoint,  a  cultural  standpoint,  an  aesthetic  standpoint. 
I  don't  believe  it's  a  pendulum  at  all.  Now,  it's  the  time  of  so-called  Westerners.  They're  seemingly  in  control 
—  seemingly.  You're  of  Eurocentric  descent  and  you  said  it  yourself:  People  like  Mel  Edwards  are  breathing 
new  life  into  what  you  consider  to  be  a  European  technology.  What  needs  to  be  recognized  is  the  difference 
between  appropriation  and  acculturation.  Acculturation  is  a  sharing,  melding,  and  meshing.  Appropriation 
is  a  picking,  using,  and  discarding. 
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